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FOREWORD 


The  text  of  the  present  volume  "was  prepared  by  various  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Special  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  It  -was  intended  to  present  to 
that  subcommittee  a summary  of  the  present  status  of  blind  persons 
and  of  existing  programs  and  services  to  assist  them,  as  well  as 
recommendations  for  future  improvements. 

The  time  available  for  preparation  of  this  report  was  limited. 
Therefore,  we  make  no  claim  for  a comprehensive  or  inclusive  coverage 
of  all  aspects  of  services  to  blind  and  deaf-blind  persons  in  this 
country.  The  evaluations  and  suggestions,  however,  on  the  whole  repre- 
sent current  philosophies  and  opinions  of  the  Foundation  staff. 

The  various  chapters  conclude  with  a list  of  major  recommenda- 
tions. In  order  to  provide  a quick  overview,  these  major  recommenda- 
tions are  brought  together  and  listed  as  an  appendix. 

The  Foundation  wishes  to  express  its  sincere  appreciation  to 
those  among  its  staff  who  gave  much  time  and  earnest  effort  to  the 
preparation  of  the  report.  We  hope  that  the  volume  will  prove  of 
value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  blind  persons. 


M.  R.  Barnett 


Executive  Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


Blindness  is  a severely  handicapping  disability;  and  most  blind 
persons  need  specialized  assistance  in  one  form  or  another  to  enable 
them  to  minimize  the  handicaps  and  to  develop  their  potentialities 
to  the  maximum.  Educational  aids  adapted  for  touch  reading.,  instruc- 
tion in  braille , training  in  mobility  and  other  techniques  of  doing 
things  -without  sight,  vocational  rehabilitation  and  job  placement 
assistance,  special  books  and  library  services  — these  are  examples 
of  the  types  of  assistance  needed.  Over  the  years,  both  voluntary 
and  government  agencies  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels 
have  attempted  to  provide  needed  specialized  services  to  blind  per- 
sons. The  nature  and  quality  of  these  services  have  varied  through 
the  years  as  concepts  and  attitudes  toward  blind  persons  and  their 
capabilities  have  altered.  However,  the  most  basic  problem  of  blind 
persons  has  always  been  an  economic  one;  and  more  than  one-third  of 
the  blind  still  require  direct  financial  aid  for  bare  subsistence. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1935 } the 
Federal  Government’s  participation  in  programs  designed  to  assist 
blind  persons  was  on  a limited  scale  financially.  (See  Federal  Legis- 
lation Concerning;  Blind  Persons  In  The  United  States  and  Insular  Pos- 
sessions, by  Helga  Lende,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1958, 

32  pp.)  With  the  enactment  of  Title  X of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Federal  Government  became  a major  contributor  of  financial  assistance 
to  the  vast  numbers  of  indigent  blind  persons  in  the  country.  Since 
then.  Congress  has  repeatedly  increased  federal  participation  in  this 
program  and  has  substantially  strengthened  others,  such  as  vocational 
rehabilitation.  At  present,  the  Federal  Government  is  the  major  source 
of  financial  support  for  vital  benefits  and  services  to  blind  persons 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  as  a result  of  this  federal  parti- 
cipation — that  is,  all  of  the  people  acting  together  to  deal  with 
a specific  problem  in  our  society  — that  we  have  achieved  so  much  on 
behalf  of  those  who  in  some  other  cultures  are  ignored  or  rejected. 

It  is  to  the  Federal  Government  that  we  must  look  for  decisive  lead- 
ership in  this  area  if  we  are  to  have  the  uniformly  high  standards  of 
service  which  will  result  in  achievement  of  our  objective  as  a nation 
on  behalf  of  blind  persons:  that  is,  the  creation  of  a national  milieu 
in  which  a blind  person,  like  his  sighted  neighbor,  will  be  able  to 
make  his  way  in  life  with  dignity  in  accordance  with  his  individual 
aptitude,  ability,  and  interests. 

In  the  pages  which  follow,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
describes  the  scope  of  the  problem,  the  current  status  of  blind  per- 
sons, existing  services  and  programs,  unmet  needs,  and  recommendations 
for  action. 


There  are  approximately  355*000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  today,  according  to  the  best  available  estimate  . The  defini- 
tion of  blindness  used  in  arriving  at  this  estimate  is  as  follows: 

Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye,  with  cor- 
rective glasses,  or  central  visual  acuity  of  more  than  20/200  if  there 
is  a field  defect  in  which  the  peripheral  field  has  contracted  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  widest  diameter  of  visual  field  subtends  an  angular 
distance  no  greater  than  twenty  degrees  in  the  better  eye.  Of  this  num- 
ber, it  is  estimated  that  200,000,  or  more  than  half,  are  sixty-five 
years  of  age  or  older;  that  115,000  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  sixty-five;  and  that  35*000  are  under  twenty-one. 

Recently,  the  National  Health  Survey  revealed  that  there  are 
approximately  960,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  and  that 

2.064.000  additional  persons  had  other  visual  impairments  3 . Of  the 

960.000  considered  blind,  approximately  382,000  were  male  and  578*000 
were  female.  The  Survey  revealed  that  approximately  40,000  were  under 
twenty-five,  that  59*000  were  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  for- 
ty-four, that  203,000  were  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and  sixty-four, 
and  that  656,000  were  sixty-five  and  over.  In  conducting  this  Survey, 
enumerators  used  inability  to  read  ordinary  newspaper  print  with  glasses 
as  a criterion  of  blindness  — a functional  definition.  It  is  probable 
that  individuals  who  were  never  properly  fitted  with  eye  glasses  are 
among  those  considered  blind  on  the  basis  of  the  Survey’s  criterion. 

It  is  also  probable  that  individuals  with  visual  acuity  of  20/20  but 
with  their  field  of  vision  restricted  to  20  degrees  or  less  were  not 
included  as  blind  in  the  Survey  statistics  because  they  could  read  or- 
dinary newspaper  print. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  readily  apparent  not  only  that  the  exact 
number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  is  unknown  but  also  that 
there  may  be  a question  as  tD  what  actually  constitutes  blindness .However, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  an  individual's  entitlement  to  most  of 
the  benefits  anr)  services  administered  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  the  several  States,  the  definition  of  blindness  cited  in  the  first 
paragraph  is  used.  This  definition  is  also  generally  accepted  by  the 
voluntary  agencies  in  this  country. 

The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  describes 
cataracts,  glaucoma,  diabetes  and  vascular  diseases,  and  infectious 
diseases  as  the  major  causes  of  blindness.  In  a leaflet  5 describing 
the  characteristics  of  blind  public  assistance  recipients,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  lists  cata- 
racts, atrophy  of  optic  nerve,  glaucoma,  and  affections  of  cornea,  chor- 
oid, and  retina  as  the  major  causes  of  blindness  among  aid  recipients. 

It  should  be  noted  that  glaucoma  and  cataracts  --  the  two  conditions 
which  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  blindness  in  the  United  States  -- 
occur  most  frequently  in  persons  over  fifty.  Thus,  as  the  proportion 
of  older  persons  in  the  population  continues  to  increase,  the  incidence 
of  blindness,  as  well  as  other  disabling  conditions  which  frequently 
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accompany  the  aging  process,  also  continues  to  increase  in  this  group. 
Substantially  more  than  half  of  all  known  blind  persons  are  fifty  years 
of  age  or  over.  By  1970,  it  is  estimated  that  an  even  larger  proportion 
will  be  in  the  fifty  and  over  age  group. 


No  accurate  figures  on  the  number  of  blind  persons  who  are  gain- 
fully employed  are  available.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  between 

25.000  and  30,000  employed  blind  persons  who  are  engaged  in  a wide 

variety  of  occupations  > . The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  states  that  about 

4.000  blind  persons  were  restored  to  gainful  employment  through  the 
federal-state  vocational  rehabilitation  program  during  fiscal  1959* 
Since  1954,  the  number  of  blind  persons  listed  as  rehabilitated  through 
this  program  has  been  at  an  annual  rate  of  approximately  4,000. 


According  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration  107,8l4  blind  persons  were  recipients  of  public 
assistance  payments  under  Title  X of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  May, 
i960.  The  number  of  recipients  of  aid  under  this  program  in  June  1959 
was  109,446.  An  undetermined  number  of  blind  persons  over  sixty-five 
are  receiving  old-age  assistance  payments  under  Title  I of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  According  to  the  Bureau  ^ , the  median  age  of  Title  X 
aid  recipients  is  sixty-three,  and  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  is 
five  to  three.  This  program  cost  $7^556,299  in  June  1959* 

As  of  June  30,  1959*  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age,  Survivors,  and  Disa- 
bility Insurance  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  estimated  that 
there  were  approximately  15,000  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  fifty 
and  sixty-four  who  were  receiving  disability  insurance  payments  under 
Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Approximately  8,700  blind  persons 
were  receiving  both  disability  insurance  payments  and  aid  to  the  blind 
payments  under  this  Act.  As  of  November  1,  i960,  an  additional  9>000 
blind  persons  are  expected  to  become  eligible  for  disability  insurance 
benefits  as  a result  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  i960  which 
eliminate  the  requirement  of  attainment  of  age  fifty. 
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CHAPTER  I - EDUCATION 


PART  I 


THE  PRESCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD 


Blindness  has  been  said  to  be  "no  respecter  of  persons."  It  cuts 
across  all  families  and  may  appear  in  a person  of  any  age.  Though  the 
heaviest  incidence  is  among  the  population  sixty- five  years  of  age  or 
older,  it  may  also  appear  at  birth  or  shortly  afterward.  Today,  be- 
cause of  the  diagnosis  retrolental  fibroplasia,  a condition  which  ap- 
peared in  many  premature  babies  in  the  last  two  decades,  there  are 
more  children  than  ever  before  blind  as  infants  who  will  grow  up  never 
having  known  any  vision  beyond  possible  light  perception. 

Parents  of  young  blind  children  generally  seek  and  are  able  to  use 
professional  help  which  enables  them  to  a better  understanding  of  (l) 
blindness  per  se,  and  (2)  factors  which  may  influence  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  child  who  is  blind  such  as  initial  parental  attitudes 
towards  the  child’s  visual  loss;  opportunities  given  to  the  child  for 
participation  in  learning  situations;  and  experiences  which  foster  grow- 
ing independence. 

The  child  who  is  blind  can  and  should  benefit  from  the  many  commu- 
nity services  generally  considered  important  to  all  growing  children, 
i.e.  health  services  and  activities  in  association  with  other  children 
as  provided  by  nursery  schools,  kindergarten,  church  schools,  etc.  More- 
over, professional  workers  qualified  in  their  respective  areas  to  offer 
such  services  should  have  some  orientation  to  the  needs  of  the  blind 
child  and  of  his  family. 

At  present  many  services  both  governmental  and/or  voluntary  sup- 
ported are  available  in  varying  degrees  dependent  upon  community  inter- 
est and  understanding.  The  heaviest  concentration  of  resources  is  in 
urban  areas  where  they  may  take  several  forms  such  as  clinical  services, 
parent  counseling,  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  facilities,  foster 
home  care,  etc.  Services  are  generally  meager  to  families  with  blind 
children  living  in  rural  areas. 

Even  less  assistance  is  presently  available  to  parents  who  may  have 
multiply-handicapped  blind  children.  Because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge 
relating  to  how  the  child  with  multiple  handicaps  may  be  helped  to  func- 
tion to  his  optimum  and  again  because  of  the  limitations  of  instruments 
and  skill  to  estimate  his  potential,  the  multiply-handicapped  blind 
child  is  receiving  virtually  little  or  no  service  at  present. 
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It  has  also  been  observed  that  because  of  this  lack  both  of  re- 
sources and  of  appropriate  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  child’s 
needs,  he  is  frequently  committed  to  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  young  blind  children  of  today  will 
be  the  adult  blind  population  of  tomorrow,  and  realizing  the  unique  sig- 
nificance of  early  service  to  the  child  and  to  his  parents,  the  follow- 
ing recommendations  are  made: 

1.  Counseling  in  terms  of  casework  service  and/or  early 
guidance  in  regard  to  growth  and  development  of  the 
young  child  should  be  available  to  all  parents  of 
young  blind  children  preferably  through  a family  and 
children’s  agency.  This  service  should  be  assured  to 
all  these  parents  on  a state-wide  basis  through  govern- 
mental supported  services,  though  it  may  be  offered 
directly  by  local  agencies  where  available. 

2.  Longitudinal  studies  of  blind  children  should  be  en- 
couraged with  particular  attention  given  to: 

a)  The  role  of  vision  in  the  learning  process  and 
consequences  of  a visual  loss.  To  what  extent  are 
other  sensory  receptors  successfully  used  in  lieu 
of  vision?  How  meaningful  is  the  behavior  of  the 
child  in  furthering  ego  development  and  in  his  ori- 
entation to  his  environment? 

b)  New  and  appropriate  instruments  for  measuring 
development,  and  evaluating  the  child’s  total  capa- 
city. The  existing  instruments  for  use  with  blind 
children  are  generally  considered  less  valid  than 
their  equivalents  used  with  sighted  children. 

3*  A national  study  should  be  made  of  commitment  pro- 
cedures of  children  to  institutions  for  the  mental- 
ly retarded.  It  is  suggested  that  such  a study  be 
made  by  a federal  agency  representing  national  ser- 
vices to  all  children  such  as  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  the  end  that  commitment  practices  may  be  fully 
analyzed  and  that  blind  children  be  given  appropriate 
evaluations  by  qualified  personnel  before  commitment. 
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CHAPTER  I - EDUCATION 


PART  II 


THE  SCHCOL-AGS  BLIND  CHILD 


Introduction 

The  estimated  thirty-five  thousand  blind  children  and  youth  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  represents  10  per  cent  of  the  total  estimated 
population  of  blind  individuals  in  the  United  States  today.  These  blind 
children  and  youth  may  be  found  in  all  types  of  public,  private  and  par- 
ochial schools,  in  institutions  for  various  types  of  disabilities,  in 
their  own  homes  (some  of  them  receiving  no  help  from  agencies  or  schools), 
in  colleges  or  universities,  in  various  types  of  employment  and  in  hospi- 
tals for  the  disabled. 

As  we  think  of  constructive  planning  for  the  present  and  future, 
we  must  consider  carefully  this  relatively  small  but  significant  seg- 
ment of  the  total  comparable  sighted  population.  Contrary  to  the  com- 
mon belief,  we  cannot  view  this  number  of  young  blind  persons  with  the 
thought  that  we  may  expect  a marked  decrease  in  blindness  and,  there- 
fore, a smaller  number  in  the  future.  We  have  just  come  through  a per- 
iod during  which  the  number  of  very  young  blind  children  was  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  estimated  total  blind  population.  One  eye  condition 
was  known  to  account  for  about  50  per  cent  of  the  causes  of  blindness 
in  children.  While  there  has  been  a dramatic  answer  to  the  cause  of 
"retrolental  fibroplasia, " we  must  net  be  misled  by  the  thought  that 
we  will  now  have  to  plan  for  half  as  many  children  in  our  schools.  Cer- 
tainly we  should  anticipate  the  same  relative  increase  in  the  blind 
population  that  is  expected  in  the  total  population  and  through  im- 
provements in  case  finding  and  new  service  programs,  we  should  become 
more  skillful  in  locating  blind  children  in  need  of  service. 7 The 
problems  incurred  through  the  past  twenty  years  since  the  diagnosis 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia,  have  been  numerous  and  they  have  brought 
with  them  a backlog  of  new  unanswered  problems.  One  was  the  superhuman 
task  of  providing  in  the  homes  of  these  blind  children  and  in  the 
schools  various  types  of  service  at  a time  when  there  was  not  enough 
competent  personnel  nor  sufficient  equipment  and  other  facilities  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  children  and  their  families. 

The  lack  of  equipment,  particularly  in  braille  reading  and  writ- 
ing devices,  the  shortage  in  braille  books  and  talking  book  reproducers 
and  records;  the  critical  shortage  of  teachers  with  specialized  prepar- 
ation, the  limited  number  of  general  agencies  serving  blind  children 
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and  the  lack  of  staff  in  many  specialized  agencies  serving  only  blind 
children  challenged  the  best  efforts  of  all  people  to  provide  even 
minimal  services  for  these  young  blind  children.  This  dilemma , however , 
encouraged  personnel  to  attempt  to  find  means  whereby  they  might  up- 
grade all  of  their  services.  When  the  critical  shortage  of  educational 
and  other  types  of  clinical  personnel  to  serve  all  children  is  under- 
stood, it  can  readily  be  seen  that  in  order  to  provide  even  an  average 
quality  of  service  to  blind  children  in  many  of  the  programs,  we  must 
find  greater  numbers  of  qualified  people  than  would  be  necessary  in 
ordinary  times.  With  the  backlog  of  unmet  needs  and  the  problems  of 
planning  individually  for  small  numbers  of  blind  chiddren  scattered 
through  all  types  of  schools  and  communities  comes  a great  challegge 
to  the  administration.  Many  of  the  problems,  however,  become  greatly 
simplified  if  many  of  the  resources  can  be  strengthened;  if  adequate 
legislation  can  provide  greater  financial  support  at  all  administrative 
levels,  and  if  a crusade  could  be  carried  out  to  train  personnel  and 
to  provide  much  needed  research  in  education  and  in  related  areas  of 
service  to  all  children  and  youth. 

Location  and  Characteristics  of  This  Population 


As  we  attempt  to  locate  and  serve  the  blind  children  and  youth  un- 
der discussion  in  this  section  of  the  report,  we  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  we  can  account  for  less  than  half  of  these  school  age  child- 
ren and  youth  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Some  of  the  problems  in 
estimating  the  numbers  of  children  in  this  group  will  be  discussed  brief- 
ly* 


1.  There  is  a large  undetermined  number  of  blind  kindergarten 
children  who  are  attending  all  types  of  schools  throughout 
the  country.  Many  are  found  in  their  local  school  districts 
where  there  is  little  or  no  extra  consideration  given  them 
other  than  that  which  can  be  given  by  the  regular  teachers. 
Now  and  then  help  is  available  from  representatives  of  spe- 
cialized agencies  or  consultants  from  state  departments  of 
education.  Children  remain  in  their  community  schools  be- 
cause families  are  reluctant  in  many  cases  to  send  their 
blind  children  away  from  their  own  homes.  In  many  instances 
these  children  have  had  success  in  nursery  schools  with 
sighted  children.  Where  programs  have  been  set  up  specific- 
ally to  serve  blind  children  in  their  local  school  districts, 
the  valuable  service  of  the  itinerant  teacher  or  counselor 
is  available. 

Certain  states  are  fortunate  in  that  provision  of  funds 
which  they  can  use  accordigg  to  the  individual  needs  of 
the  children  is  backed  up  by  sufficiently  flexible  legis- 
lation. Where  this  is  the  case,  kindergarten  and  early 
elementary  school  children  are  receiving  the  benefits  of 
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good  programs.  There  is  much  to  be  accomplished,  how- 
ever, in  those  states  in  which  a rather  large  minimum 
number  of  blind  children  must  be  found  in  a given  com- 
munity before  any  type  of  educational  service  can  be 
provided.  The  goal  should  certainly  be  to  arrive  at  a 
point  where  each  state  can  combine  the  local  finances 
with  those  of  the  state  department  of  education  in  such 
a way  that  will  insure  good  programs  regardless  of  the 
number  of  children  having  a definite  type  of  handicap. 

2.  There  is  an  increasing  number  of  blind  children  attend- 
ing parochial  schools  today,  and  since  these  schools  do 
not  participate  in  the  funds  available  to  state  support- 
ed schools  through  the  APH  administered  government  funds, 
the  list  of  these  children  and  their  programs  is  not 
likely  to  appear  on  any  of  the  usual  lists  of  school  aged 
blind  children. 

The  number  of  children  in  parochial  schools  of  various 
faiths  has  increased  rapidly  since  their  participation  in 
many  educational  programs  occured  much  later  than  the  pub- 
lic school  movement  in  this  area.  The  AFB  has  provided 
consultative  service  to  personnel  in  about  ten  cities  de- 
veloping such  programs,  some  of  which  are  providing  for 
as  many  as  seventy-five  to  a hundred  blind  children. 

3.  Studies  of  various  institutions  for  the  mentally  and/or 
the  physically  handicapped  children  reveal  that  there 
are  many  b]ind  children  in  those  institutions  receiving 
no  specialized  help  of  an  educational  nature.  The  need 
to  locate  these  children,  to  study  the  service  which  is 
available  to  them  and,  indeed,  to  determine  through  ob- 
jective evaluation  the  nature  of  their  abilities  and 
their  commitment  history  is  acute.  Limited  study  of 
certain  institutions  where  funds  are  inadequate  and  edu- 
cational programs  are  nil  raises  many  questions  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  desire  sound  and  functional  education- 
al programs  for  all  blind  children.  The  need  to  study 
commitment  policies  with  respect  to  blind  children  is  es- 
pecially great  when  one  recognizes  the  difficulties  in 
appraisal  of  very  young  children.  The  present  status  of 
our  instruments  of  measurements  which  have  been  standard- 
ized for  use  with  blind  children  requires  greater  research 
and  experience.  See  controversial  results  in  this  area  as 
Norris  Axline3,  and  Maxfield^  . 

4.  There  are  occasional  blind  children  in  small  private  day 
schools  for  retarded  children  in  day  care  centers  and  in 
centers  for  various  types  of  orthopedic  handicaps.  Where 
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the  various  therapeutic  and  medical  needs  are  consid- 
ered to  have  priority  »ver  the  educational  needs,  these 
blind  children  are  placed  in  appropriate  types  of  pro- 
grams and  perhaps  are  receiving  a gooc*  service  though 
in  many  cases  they  are  receiving  only  a partial  service. 

When  one  considers  a total  educational  program  for  each 
child,  it  must  be  recognized  that  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  total  needs  of  these  children  are  being  met.  The  real 
problem  is  that  we  do  not  know  how  many  such  children 
exist  and  what  the  nature  of  the  service  they  are  receiv- 
ing really  is.  For  the  purpose  of  practical  planning, child- 
ren with  multiple  handicaps  should  be  studied  in  whatever 
setting  they  are  found.  This  is  a tremendous  project  in- 
volving all  areas  of  exceptionality  in  cooperation  with 
all  types  of  schools  and  agencies.  One  cannot  talk  about 
total  numbers  of  blind  children  without  recognizing  that 
a significant  number  will  be  found  in  these  various  types 
of  both  public  and  privately  supported  schools  and  agencies. 

5.  There  are  many  blind  children  who,  with  their  families, 
move  to  communities  where  there  is  no  specialized  program 
provided  with  the  help  of  a qualified  teacher  of  blind 
children.  With  the  aid  of  reader  service  and  a minimum  of 
equipment,  these  pupils  continue  their  education  without 
the  benefits  of  special  education  service.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  count  these  children  since  they  would  not  ap- 
pear on  the  register  of  any  specialized  program  in  educa- 
tion. Some  of  these  pupils  seem  to  be  functioning  quite 
well  and  they  secure  a specialized  service  when  it  seems 
apparent  to  the  authorities  and  the  families  that  this  is 
indicated.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  how  many  of  these  there  are  or  whether  or  not  the 
educational  service  which  they  are  receiving  is  adequate. 

We  cannot  be  sure  also  that  their  families  are  aware  of  the 
kinds  of  service  which  would  be  beneficial  or  the  source 
from  which  such  service  might  be  obtained. 

6.  The  same  situation  may  be  obtained  with  the  small  number  of 
children  in  the  regular  public  schools  who  lose  their  sight 
each  year  through  various  types  of  eye  conditions  or  accidents. 
A number  of  them  have  been  known  to  continue  right  on  in  their 
school  system,  again  with  the  help  of  a reader  and  with  lit- 
tle or  no  knowledge  of  what  can  or  should  be  done  to  make 
their  educational  program  more  effective.  Itinerant  teacher 
service  types  of  programs  have  helped  to  provide  some  answers 
for  certain  of  these  students,  but  unless  there  is  a definite 
program  which  makes  an  accounting  of  its  specialized  services, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  how  many  children  are  func- 
tioning with  very  little  or  no  specialized  service. 
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The  above  six  points  are  presented  as  examples  of  the  type  of 
information  which  can  show,  after  investigation,  that  the  humber  of 
unknown  blind  children  in  the  schools  and  various  communities  today 
might  well  exceed  the  number  which  are  known  to  be  receiving  service 
from  schools,  agencies  and  state  departments  of  education.  As  in  the 
case  of  adults  receiving  service,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  most 
accurate  lists  which  show  the  number  served  can  be  found  where  there 
is  either  state  or  national  governmental  support  being  provided. 

Classic  examples  of  such  lists  are  those  found  in  the  reports  of 
rehabilitation  services,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  Specifically,  for  a study  of  numbers  of 
blind  children  enrolled  in  school  systems  supported  by  state  and  local 
government  funds,  the  most  accurate  list  of  known  blind  children  is 
available  and  published  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Examination  of  these  APH  reports  shows  a tremendous  increase  during 
the  past  few  years  of  children  enrolled  in  all  schools  as  well  as  a 
trend  toward  specialized  programs  for  blind  with  sighted  children. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  carefully  checked  source,  the  APH  reports, 
represent  only  a portion  of  the  total  population  of  school  aged  blind 
children  and  youth.  It  seems  important  also  to  note  that  these  reports 
usually  are  published  a year  later  than  the  actual  school  year  in  which 
the  count  of  the  school  population  was  taken. 

The  following  information  from  Cruickshank  and  Johnson-'-  seems  to 
substantiate  both  the  trend  toward  new  programs  and  increased  enroll- 
ments in  local  public  schools  for  blind  with  sighted  children  and  the 
total  increase  in  residential  schools  as  well.  "In  1945  the  enrollment 
of  children  in  residential  schools  was  5; 107;  in  1955 ; 5;79^  pupils, 
an  increase  of  687  children  or  a 13*5  per  cent  increase."  "An  examina- 
tion of  the  annual  APH  reports  for  the  years  1946  and  1956  shows  that 
there  was  an  increase  of  enrollment  of  blind  children  in  public  schools 
of  1,035  or  an  increase  of  180  per  cent 

Over  a short  two-year  period  the  rapid  increase  can  still  be  ob- 
served through  an  examination  of  the  1958  report  5 of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind,  showing  the  following  totals  of  children  re- 
ceiving the  quota:  The  number  of  children  in  residential  schools  was 
listed  as  5;890,  and  those  in  schools  with  sighted  children  reported 
through  the  state  departments  of  education  to  the  APH  totaled  4,971; 
with  the  total  of  all  known  children  served  by  the  quota  allocation 
of  funds  to  be  10,863.  APH  report  of  1959  shows  that  there  was  a total 
count  of  6,483  f°r  residential  schools  and  6,834  for  public  schools  for 
blind  with  sighted. 

To  add  further  to  our  knowledge,  in  the  area  of  numbers,  it  seems 
interesting  to  consult  the  most  recent  APH  report  8 showing  numbers  of 
students  according  to  grade  levels.  The  larger  number  of  children  in 
the  lower  grades  who  should  be  coming  through  the  schools  for  the  next 
ten  to  twelve  years  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  table  presented 
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by  the  braille  editor  of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

This  list  shows  the  number  of  children  reported  as  of  January  5;  1959; 
and  these  figures  were  released  in  the  printed  report  for  the  year  1959* 
Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  problems  for  the  schools  are  on  the  in- 
crease, and  the  problems  of  providing  and  administering  programs  for 
children  in  the  public  school  settings  where  blind  children  attend 
school  with  sighted  children  will  become  much  greater  in  terms  of  our 
present  problems  of  providing  equipment  and  books.  While  certain  prob- 
lems will  be  the  same  for  both  residential  and  local  school  programs 
in  terms  of  the  larger  number  of  children  to  be  served,  some  of  the 
situations  are  more  difficult  for  public  or  local  schools  than  for  re- 
sidential schools.  For  example,  in  residential  schools  there  is  greater 
opportunity  for  sharing  expensive  equipment;  even  though  books  may  not 
be  the  same  as  those  required  in  the  state  for  sighted  children, there 
is  grsater  opportunity  to  control  the  textbuoks  used;  and  there  is 
likely  to  be  more  uniformity  in  philosophy  concerning  the  use  of  vari- 
ous items  in  tangible  apparatus  and  audio  aids  as  well  as  large  type 
materials.  Thus,  the  individualized  approach  in  education  which  is  de- 
sirable and  possible  to  a greater  extent  in  local  schools  can  be  cost- 
ly in  its  administration  for  small  numbers  of  children. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  BLIND  SCHOOL  POPULATION 
BY  GRADES,  JANUARY  5;  1959 


Grades 

Residential  Schools 

Public  Schools 

Total 

Kindergarten 

700 

556 

1,256 

Grade  I 

858 

1,058 

1,916 

Grade  II  597 

597 

8l4 

1,411 

Grade  III 

522 

662 

1,184 

Grade  IV 

476 

675 

1,151 

Grade  V 

442 

5^3 

985 

Grade  VI 

504 

540 

1,044 

Grade  VII 

402 

444 

846 

Grade  VIII 

377 

324 

701 

Grade  IX 

354 

322 

676 

Grade  X 

292 

226 

518 

Grade  XI 

262 

198 

46o 

Grade  XII 

226 

142 

368 

Ungraded 

385 

326 

711 

Postg raduate 

2 

— 

2 

Deaf-Blind 

46 

— 

46 

Cerebral  Palsy-Blind 

18 

4 

22 

Vocational  Students 

20 



20 

6,483 

6,834 

13; 317 
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It  is  apparent  to  those  who  have  worked  with  local  and  state  per- 
sonnel and  consulted  government  bulletins  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  as  good  a picture  of  the  number  of  blind  children  as  would  be  de- 
sirable. It  is  even  more  difficult  to  determine  how  to  plan  for  equip- 
ment needs  because  it  is  not  possible  to  talk  in  numbers  about  these 
children  covered  by  the  accepted  definition  of  blindness  and  who  use 
the  braille  systen  of  reading  and  writing  as  their  means  of  getting  an 
education,  or  to  know  as  a separate  number  those  for  whom  reading  and 
writing  may  be  achieved  through  the  use  of  print.  Both  blind  and  low- 
visioned  children  are  covered  by  the  accepted  definition  of  blindness. 
Their  needs  for  equipment  and  many  of  their  methods  of  procedure  are 
different.  Educators  who  operate  without  knowledge  of  what  they  will 
be  needing  for  children  with  limited  vision  and  at  the  same  time  what 
they  will  need  for  those  who  are  really  blind  are  in  no  position  to 
plan  effectively.  There  is  indeed  a great  need  for  local,  state  and 
national  authorities  to  report  this  information. 

It  seems  apparent  from  the  problems  of  case  finding  and  report- 
ing children  in  our  schools  that  there  is  great  need  for  examination 
of  our  practice  of  pupil  census  and  for  legislation  which  takes  into 
account  the  variations  of  kinds  of  problems  presented  by  the  type  of 
educational  program  under  consideration.  Trends  seem  to  reflect  the 
interest  of  state  legislation  and  sound  regulations  to  meet  changing 
needs  and  individualized  problems.  There  is  increasing  interest  in 
possible  national  legislation  which  would  affect  all  types  of  handi- 
capped children,  and  improvements  should  follow  when  specialized 
knowledge  and  status  information  is  reflected  in  our  legislation. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 

While  significant  gains  have  been  made  in  the  development  of 
specialized  equipment  and  the  adaptation  of  already  existing  aids  and 
appliances,  there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  to  insure  that  blind 
persons  have  access  to  knowledge  concerning  that  which  is  available 
as  well  as  to  training  in  the  use  of  those  items  which  are  valuable 
to  them.  The  problem  seems  to  be  mainly  in  the  production  of  items 
for  a market  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  sold  within  the  price  range 
that  is  possible  for  the  greatest  numbers  of  blind  persons.  It  be- 
comes necessary  to  subsidize  many  of  the  items  which  must  be  develop- 
ed specifically  for  blind  persons  on  a custom-made  type  of  approach. 
Costly  and  continued  research  must  be  carried  on  for  the  development 
of  needed  items  of  a reasonable  price  range.  This  means  also  the 
problem  of  securing  top-flight  engineers  and  other  technical  research 
personnel  who  can  give  sufficient  time  to  the  development  of  models 
of  tangible  apparatus  which  can  be  tested  by  blind  persons  under 
careful  supervision, in  order  to  establish,  through  research,  that  a 
piece  of  equipment  is  useful  enough  to  manufacture  and  circulate. 
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Examples  of  types  of  almost  perennial  technical  research  problems 
are  the  classic  ones  in  electronic  aids  which  are  tested,  i/hen  doubt 
becomes  a factor  or  greater  costly  experimentation  is  indicated,  months 
and  years  may  go  by.  Yet,  interest  has  to  be  kept  up,  and  funds  must 
be  made  available  while  blind  persons  and  their  professional  advisors 
wait  for  good  results.  Reading  machines  provide  another  example  of 
periods  of  varied  activity  and  intensity  of  interest,  depending  on 
more  basic  research.  The  most  practical  problem  concerns  the  recent 
situation  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  braillewriters  for  use  with 
blind  persons.  There  is  little  ccmpetetive  element  in  items  of  this 
nature,  so,  when  there  is  one  writer  which  most  people  oonsider  to  be 
the  best  aviilable,  naturally,  without  the  advantage  of  mass  production 
there  was  and  is  of  necessity  a long  waiting  list.  Durnng  the  recent 
crowded  enrollments  in  all  of  the  schools,  some  children  and  school  sys 
terns  have  had  to  wait  as  long  as  two  years,  and  frequently  at  least 
eighteen  months,  before  orders  could  be  filled.  Likewise,  talking  book 
reproducers  with  varying  speeds  could  not  be  produced  rapidly  enough, 
and  the  larger  number  of  textbooks  in  braille  and  large  print  produced 
at  one  government  printing  house  made  for  delays  in  delivery  and  very 
little  opportunity  for  a greater  production  of  related  research  and 
leisure  time  books. 

Problems  like  these  in  braille  reading  and  writing  equipment 
exist  for  geographic  aids  and  maps  which  could  be  developed  again  at 
less  expense  were  there  a greater  market.  Maps,  particularly  which 
are  small  enough  to  be  used  with  greater  ease  and  facility  yet  with 
benefit  of  experimentation  both  in  the  maps  and  accompanying  legends, 
could  provide  a great  field  for  educational  research.  With  renewed 
interest  in  science  and  mathematics,  many  above-average  and  gifted 
blind  students  interested  in  these  subjects  could  profit  from  more 
equipment  along  with  adapted  tests.  There  needs  to  be  greater  study 
of  that  equipment  which  should  be  adapted  through  experimentation  and 
research  to  determine  that  which  possibly  should  be  developed  speci- 
fically for  blind  persons’  use,  and  that  which  can  be  utilized  with 
minor  adaptations  by  good  science  and  mathematics  instructors. 

In  general,  there  are  still  great  needs  even  with  the  progress 
that  is  in  sight  for  more  functional  materials  which  can  be  circu- 
lated on  tape  with  good  small  light-weight  tape  recorders  and  for 
machines  which  can  play  all  speeds  to  take  care  of  the  individual 
interests  and  abilities  of  the  blind  persons  who  benefit  greatly 
from  reading  disc  recordings.  If  these  are  too  expensive  to  produce 
as  a specialized  governmental  service,  perhaps  the  voluntary  sources 
should  be  encouraged  through  government  subsidy. 

Certain  equipment  such  as  the  talking  book  reproducer  and  re- 
cordings are  circulated  through  regional  libraries  and  state  agencies 
for  the  blind,  but  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  way  to  circulate 


text  material  that  is  not  handled  through  the  Library  of  Congress. 

A limited  number  of  state  libraries  handle  certain  of  these  needs 
of  students.  In  general.,  however,  the  braille  and  many  of  the  tape 
and  disc  recorded  textbooks  are  produced  by  volunteers  with  all 
types  of  arrangements  with  local  school  systems,  state  departments 
of  education,  and  with  the  blind  persons  themselves  who  often  secure 
their  own  books  from  volunteers  they  locate  themselves.  There  defin- 
itely needs  to  be  some  type  of  clearing  house  for  these  materials  as 
was  called  for  in  Itinerant  Teaching  Service  for  Blind  Children  7 . 

A very  good  beginning  is  the  arrangement  that  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  is  conducting  in  cooperation  with  the  hundreds  of 
volunteers  in  the  country.  The  volunteers  must  list  their  textbooks 
which  they  are  brailling  or  recording  and  the  APH  attempts  to  act  as 
a clearing  house  for  those  who  are  locating  titles.  This  is  simply  a 
cooperative  effort  and  depends  heavily  upon  the  volunteers  and  the 
effective  cooperation  of  the  people  in  education.  It  should  be  added 
that  much  of  the  tremendous  activity  of  the  volunteer  braillists  and 
disc  and  tape  recorders  has  occurred  first  because  it  was  impossible 
to  purchase  texts  and  reference  materials  needed  by  blind  college  stu- 
dents and  professional  people  and  more  recently  because  of  the  almost 
mass-production  necessary  in  the  rapidly  growing  number  of  public 
school  systems  in  which  blind  children  are  enrolled. 

With  all  the  activity  and  unnecessary  duplication  going  on  in 
the  country  today,  there  is  need  for  not  only  a clearing  house  with 
ample  staff  to  facilitate  it  in  every  way,  but  also  for  improved 
duplication  systems  cheap  enough  for  small  school  systems  to  repro- 
duce braille  quickly.  There  is  also  need  for  machines  which  will 
translate  ordinary  print  books  into  braille  at  a cost  which  can  be 
provided  through  public  funds  and  which  can  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  those  blind  individuals  who  can  purchase  the  equipment  out- 
right. This  all  means  greater  grants  of  money  for  technical  research 
and  more  and  more  clarification  of  the  problems  for  all  concerned  in 
order  that  wiser  planning  for  blind  persons  can  be  undertaken. 


Library  Service 


In  consideration  of  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  all  blind 
children  and  youth  of  school  age,  library  service  should  be  as  adequate 
as  that  provided  for  those  who  see.  Meeting  the  individual  and  varying 
reading  needs  of  this  segment  of  the  population  presents  a great  chal- 
lenge. For  years  there  have  been  varying  types  of  library  services  for 
blind  adults  and  these,  with  their  best  efforts,  could  not  provide  any- 
thing like  the  number  of  titles  which  are  available  in  libraries  for 
sighted  adults.  The  work  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  through  the  various  regional  libraries,  has  continued  with  all 
the  services  possible  through  the  limits  of  its  budget  and  staff.  A 
brief  history  of  the  organization  and  its  work  may  be  found  in  the 
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recent  study,  Survey  cf  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  19 % Obvious- 
ly, in  this  survey  there  was  no  effort  to  examine  library  service  to 
children  since  legislation  making  possible  this  service  was  so  recently 
developed,  July  3,  1952-  The  study  did,  however,  reflect  this  need  in 
its  following  comment  listed  as  number  1 under  "Further  Study  Need- 
ed"— 

1.  Books  for  Blind  Children.  The  inclusion  of  service  to  child- 
ren in  the  Books  for  the  Blind  Act  has  recently  opened  a new 
field  in  library  service.  This  action  was  taken  at  the  same 
time  that  a new  philosophy  of  education  was  developing  for 
these  youngsters .. .What  kind  of  library  service  is  needed, 
what  type  of  books  will  best  serve  their  needs,  what  will  be 
needed  in  addition  to  book  service,  how  will  the  library 
located  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  school  best  serve  both 
teacher  and  children?  These  and  many  other  problems  must  be 
solved  if  we  expect  the  blind  child  of  today  to  assume  his 
rightful  place  as  a full-fledged  responsible  citizen  of 
tomorrow. " 

It  should  be  obvious  that  the  establishment  of  the  position  of 
children’s  librarian  should  be  seriously  considered  in  all  of  the  re- 
gional libraries  serving  blind  persons.  Today,  only  one  qualified  per- 
son holds  such  a position. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  through  its  development  and  administra- 
tion of  the  certification  of  braille  transcribers,  has  contributed  to 
the  standards  of  the  production  of  braille  books  by  volunteers  and  has 
added  to  its  catalog  of  titles  through  this  program.  While  this  is  an 
excellent  service,  more  funds  need  to  be  devoted  to  the  program. to 
facilitate  its  work  in  this  critical  period  of  production  not  only  of 
braille  reference  books  and  literature  but  also  in  the  mammoth  task  of 
producing  textbooks  for  blind  children  in  schools  today. 

The  need  for  a clearing  house  for  textbooks  is  still  very  great. 
Also  the  need  for  funds  for  more  professional  leadership  to  be  given 
by  educators  to  volunteers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  equally 
urgent.  One  national  conference  was  held  specifically  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  some  clarification  to  the  state  department  of  education 
personnel  in  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  educational  materials. 
The  conference  to  which  both  educators  and  volunteers  were  invited 
was  sponsored  jointly  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  January  5-7>  1959  9.  Proceed- 
ings of  this  conference  have  been  made  available  through  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  the  hope  that  the  sharing  of  procedures 
and  resources  available  as  well  as  the  utilization  and  the  development 
of  volunteer  services  could  be  stimulated  during  this  critical  period 
in  education.  Another  similar  conference  is  being  held  November  28-29, 
I960. 
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For  discussion  of  legislation  concerning  the  administration  of 
programs  and  also  the  provision  of  hooks  and  tangible  apy>»-ratus,  at- 
tention is  called  also  to  The  Pine  Brook  Report 

The  Library  is  the  nucleus  of  any  educational  program  for  sighted 
children.  Its  administration  and  its  accessibility  to  blind  children  can 
become  quite  different  from  that  which  is  provided  for  the  general  popu- 
lation, but  this  challenge  should  not  deprive  the  blind  person  of  this 
very  necessary  and  important  service.  There  is  still  great  need  for  the 
coordination  of  all  production  and  distribution  of  all  books  used  by 
blind  children  and  youth  whether  they  are  produced  by  public  funds  or 
through  the  service  of  volunteers.  Standards  of  work  must  continue  to 
be  raised,  and  research  in  both  production  and  distribution  techniques 
must  continue  and  must  be  supported  through  public  funds  where  the  re- 
sponsibility for  service  rests. 


Curriculum 

Since  the  curriculum  for  blind  children  in  the  basic  areas  of 
instruction  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  for  the  sighted,  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  in  a report  of  this  type  to  go  into  great 
detail.  We  only  hope  that  the  improvements  indicated  in  all  schools 
in  the  various  types  of  communities  will  be  available  to  blind  per- 
sons. This  implies  research  in  education  and  related  areas  as  well 
as  greater  financial  support  at  all  levels.  This  indeed  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  improvements  for  all  handicapped  children  originate. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  to  consider  briefly  statements  con- 
cerning the  "plus"  or  added  curriculum  which  is  developed  specifi- 
cally because  of  the  fact  that  the  person  is  blind. 

1.  The  braille  reading  and  writing  system  is  basic  to 
the  education  of  blind  children,  and  most  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  library  service  and  equipment  relates  to 
the  problems  in  this  area.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  realize  that  success  of  the  blind  person  in  the 
reading  and  writing  skills  of  the  braille  system  de- 
pends to  a great  extent  upon  the  professional  qualifi- 
cations and  competency  of  the  teacher.  It  should  be 
the  teacher,  not  the  volunteer  or  an  untrained  blind 
person  who  should  introduce  the  braille  system  and  who 
should  continue  to  help  the  student  make  the  most  of 
this  system. 

2.  Perhaps  the  greatest  need  for  research  and  for  funds  to 
carry  out  an  aggressive  and  functional  program  for  the 
training  of  teachers  is  found  in  the  area  of  orientation 
and  mobility  skills.  If  we  can  improve  the  opportunities 
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available  t»  children  to  master  basic  skills  in  school, 
we  can  expect  that  they  will  receive  training  from  a 
mobility  instructor  at  the  appropriate  period  in  their 
educational  program.  This  training  will  then  lead  to 
the  use  of  the  cane  or  to  the  selection  of  a reputable 
dog  guide  school  where  skill  in  the  use  of  the  dog  guide 
can  be  mastered.  It  would  be  hoped  that  the  basic  prepar- 
ation in  school  would  help  the  educators  judge  the  period 
of  readiness  for  the  orientation  and  mobility  skills  of 
the  blind  youngster  in  order  to  make  possible  the  success 
in  acquiring  the  later  skill  leading  to  independent  travel 
as  a blind  person.  This  skill  is  not  as  likely  to  follow 
until  the  pupil  has  learnad  to  function  effectively  within 
his  own  environment  and  to  move  out  with  ease  in  new  and 
more  complicated  situations,  knowing  when  he  needs  help. 

The  tragic  problems  in  this  area  stem  from  the  lack  of 
opportunity  for  teachers  to  receive  preparation  in  the 
basic  skills.  Teachers  and  administrators  from  all  of 
the  educational  programs  are  calling  for  help  in  this 
area  and  colleges  and  universities  are  showing  an  interest 
and  making  this  instruction  available.  It  can  only  be  hop- 
ed that  the  combination  of  effort  on  the  part  of  private 
foundations  providing  research  in  this  area  and  the  feder- 
al government  with  its  pattern  of  providing  grants  for 
training  will  lead  us  to  better  answers  than  we  now  have. 
There  might  be  consideration  of  a plan  somewhat  compara- 
ble to  that  which  was  initiated  in  the  rehabilitation 
counselor  training  program  in  which  many  colleges  and 
universities  participated  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare . The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  conducted  two  courses  at  the  graduate  level 
for  teachers  to  acquire  orientation  and  mobility  skills 
and  the  courses  have  been  sufficiehtly  selective  in 
their  enrollment  procedures  to  help  both  the  instructors 
and  the  students  refine  procedures  in  the  course  and  to 
enlarge  the  content  to  make  it  a standard  course  which 
receives  recognized  college  or  university  credit.  (See 
brochure  published  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  for  course  description.)  In  1959;  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education, and  Welfare  with  the  help  of  the  Found- 
ation called  a national  meeting  of  orientors  and  mobility 
instructors  for  the  purpose  of  developing  principles  and 
standards  of  orientation  and  mobility  instruction.  The 
deliberations  of  this  meeting  are  available  from  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

3-  Other  curriculum  areas  as  Science,  Mathematics,  Creative 
Arts,  Physical  Education  and  various  types  of  laboratory 
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subjects  do  need  serious  experimentation  by  highly  quali- 
fied teachers  as  well  as  clarification  of  procedures  and 
subsequent  sharing  of  techniques  with  other  teachers.  Good 
research  grants  in  the  field  of  education,  along  with  those 
which  have  been  granted  in  psychological  aspects  of  blind 
individuals  and  their  families,  could  be  most  beneficial. 
These  appropriate  types  of  projects  provide  ways  for  pri- 
vate and  government  funds  to  be  used  in  the  best  interest 
of  a great  number  of  handicapped  children  including  those 
who  are  blind. 


Administrative  Problems 

Effort  will  be  made  in  this  section  to  consider  only  those  factors 
which  seem  to  need  attention  and  for  which  gains  could  be  made  if  funds 
were  available  and  if  understanding  were  greater.  For  further  informa- 
tion on  administrative  factors  and  legislation,  see  The  Pine  Brook  Re- 
port ^-0. 

1.  There  is  a need  for  state  departments  of  education  respon- 
sible for  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers  of  blind  child- 
ren to  have  adequate  staff  and  budget  which  can  be  speci- 
fically devoted  to  the  larger  number  of  new  programs  for 
visually  handicapped  children.  Some  states  have  added  posi- 
tions such  as  consultants  to  the  area  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped. The  local  administrators  are  calling  for  help,  and 
the  state  directors  of  special  education,  consultants  or 
supervisors  are  unable  to  take  care  of  so  many  specific  re- 
quests while  devoting  so  much  time  and  energy  to  the  devel- 
opment of  services  for  much  larger  numbers  of  children  with 
all  other  types  of  handicaps.  The  complicated  factors  of 
administering  service  within  a given  state  for  a relatively 
small  population  when  compared  with  other  areas  of  exception- 
ality really  demands  the  service  of  a full-time  consultant 
in  most  of  the  states.  This  problem  was  sharply  recognized 
when  the  responsibility  for  administering  the  quota  alloca- 
tion of  funds  from  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
was  assigned  to  the  departments  of  special  education  in  each 
state.  It  was  amazing  how  many  blind  children  were  found 
through  the  case  finding  effort  necessary  to  qualify  for  the 
printing  house  quota.  The  impact  of  the  realization  on  the 
part  of  the  state  department  personnel  was  great  when  large 
numbers  of  these  children  were  found  for  whom  there  was  no 
specific  service  other  than  the  small  quota  from  the  APH. 

The  trend  to  employ  full-time  staff  is  good,  but  there  are 
many  state  directors  who  are  still  trying  to  get  this  posi- 
tion approved  within  their  state  budgets.  The  states  which 
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have  been  fortunate  in  securing  staff  are  as  follows: 
California  with  three  staff  persons  in  the  area  of  the 
visually  handicapped;  full-time  staff  in  Connecticut; 

Rhode  Island;  Massachusetts;  Ohio;  Illinois;  and  sev- 
eral southern  and  midwestern  states  are  attempting  to 
get  this  position  approved  by  their  budget  committees 
at  the  present  time. 

2.  Residential  schools  for  the  blind,  like  many  of  the  other 
institutions  and  special  types  of  schools  for  handicapped 
children,  could  profit  from  more  consultative  help  in 
their  schools  and  from  more  interpretation  of  their  prob- 
lems from  top-level  state  department  personnel.  A limit- 
ed number  of  states  have  appointed  consultants  to  instit- 
utions serving  children,  and  the  experience  has  been  re- 
warding. These  schools  should  also  be  able  to  secure  con- 
sultative help  from  personnel  in  other  divisions  of  edu- 
cation even  though  they  may  be  administratively  placed 
in  other  departments.  An  example  of  such  need  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  schools  have  tried  without  success  to 
secure  adequate  psychological  service  or,  when  indicated, 
psychiatric  help  for  students.  With  the  tremendous  mental 
health  movement  and  the  funds  that  are  expended  in  large 
departments  in  many  of  the  states,  surely  ways  can  be 
found  to  integrate  these  services  with  institutions  and 
with  special  schools.  In  some  states  the  medical  and  health 
education  programs  might  also  be  improved  through  greater 
integration  of  service. 

3-  In  an  effort  to  raise  the  standards  for  all  teachers  in 
all  kinds  of  schools  which  provide  education  for  blind 
children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  salaries  for  all 
of  them,  there  should  be  greater  integration  of  procedures 
for  certification  for  accreditation  of  programs  and  for 
development  of  scholarship  opportunity  in  order  to  insure 
that  wherever  a blind  child  attends  school,  his  chances  to 
be  taught  by  teachers  with  excellent  preparation  and  with 
adequate  salaries  will  be  good. 

4.  Within  each  state  serious  consideration  of  education  and 
other  types  of  counseling  service  should  be  available  to 
the  blind  children  and  their  families  during  the  preschool 
years  and  on  a continuing  basis  when  these  children  are 
enrolled  in  school  and  after  they  leave  school.  This  ser- 
vice should  be  lodged  in  the  state  department  that  can  pro- 
vide the  highest  quality  of  service  on  a professional  level. 

5*  Because  of  the  present  great  variation  in  educational  op- 
portunity for  blind  children  among  the  various  states,  it 
would  seem  wise  to  study  ways  and  means  of  encouraging  con- 
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structive  plans  to  develop  aggressive  legislative  pro- 
grams which  can  justify  certain  basic  services  to  child- 
ren in  all  states.  Examples  of  types  of  service  which 
should  not  be  left  to  chance  due  to  lack  of  budget  are 
library  service  and  necessary  equipment  and  reader  ser- 
vice at  college,  secondary  and,  in  some  instances,  ele- 
mentary grade  level.  Among  other  necessities  are  good 
medical  evaluation  with  the  obvious  visual  restoration; 
when  necessary,  the  best  psychological  evaluation  avail- 
able particularly  when  consideration  of  placing  children 
outside  their  own  homes  for  educational  or  other  reasons; 
and  opportunities  to  participate  in  good  recreational 
facilities.  Children  who  are  placed  in  special  programs 
should  have  opportunities  to  benefit  from  at  least  trial 
enrollment  in  school  but,  if  it  is  demonstrated  that  they 
cannot  be  served  in  a particular  program,  certainly  there 
should  be  staff  at  both  local  and  state  levels  to  inter- 
pret and  help  the  family  approach  the  next  possible  place- 
ment in  whatever  facility  is  available  and  appropriate. 

6.  There  is  need  for  funds  to  be  made  available  in  the  various 
states  to  hold  conferences  and  institutes  for  the  orientation 
of  regular  teachers  and  administrators  who  are  developing 
programs  in  the  education  of  blind  children.  Some  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities  and  state  departments  of  education 
have  found  it  good  practice  to  provide  information  necessary 
and  helpful  to  general  educators  who  do  not  need  to  know  all 
the  specialized  knowledge  in  the  education  of  the  blind,  but 
who  must  have  sufficient  information  to  work  with  the  special- 
ists to  judge  the  problems  and  the  needed  refinements  in  pro- 
grams which  provide  for  the  education  of  blind  with  sighted 
children.  The  Foundation  has  provided  some  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose particularly  when  it  was  known  that  the  conference  would 
cover  a region  and  would,  therefore,  help  many  school  systems. 
It  is  hoped  that  more  states  can  secure  funds  to  work  with 
colleges  and  universities  as  well  as  local  administrators  in 
order  that  greater  information  and  understanding  of  blind 
children  and  their  potentialities  and  needs  can  be  shared  with 
all  people. 

For  a discussion  of  administrative  problems  as  related  to  teacher 
preparation,  leadership  in  citizens ' groups  and  parents ' groups  in  this, 
area,  see  Concerning  the  Education  of  Blind  Children  . 


The  Need  for  Professional  Personnel 


It  does  not  seem  necessary  in  a report  of  this  type  to  discuss  the 
great  shortage  of  teachers  in  all  school  systems  today  or  the  difficulty 
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in  securing  administrative  staff  to  direct  such  programs.  Naturally, 
these  needs  are  accentuated  when  it  comes  to  the  selection  and  place- 
ment of  personnel  to  conduct  and  give  service  to  handicapped  children. 

Specifically,  the  education  of  blind  children  has  been  acutely 
affected  with  the  demand  for  so  many  new  teachers  to  man  the  new  pro- 
grams for  blind  children  in  all  types  of  schools  and  also  for  replace- 
ments in  the  already  existing  programs.  The  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind, which  receives  requests  almost  weekly  for  teachers  who  are 
needed  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  has  offered  scholarships  for 
teachers  in  summer  schools  for  years  and  has  steadily  increased  its 
number  of  such  grants  because  the  summer  sessions  provide  the  opportu- 
nity for  specialized  training  for  the  greatest  number  of  teachers. 

The  Foundation  has  also  developed  and  offered  sequences  of  basic  cours- 
es which  meet  the  minimum  requirements  for  certification  in  most  states. 
It  has  also  selected  teacher  education  centers  in  various  regions  of 
the  country  in  an  effort  to  make  it  easier  for  teachers  to  attend  the 
centers  nearest  their  homes  and  schools;  and  has  pioneered  new  courses 
on  the  basis  of  needs  as  expressed  by  administrators  and  teachers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  problems  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  at  teacher  education 
institutions  are  crucial.  We  need  a sufficient  number  of  qualified  teach- 
ers to  become  professors  in  the  teacher  education  centers.  These  pro- 
fessors need  the  specialized  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  education 
of  the  blind  in  order  to  hold  their  positions  in  higher  education.  These 
institutions  should  be  in  a position  to  develop  laboratories  and  to  in- 
tegrate all  of  the  resources  in  the  college  or  university  with  the  spe- 
cialized area  of  education  in  order  that  leadership  personnel  be  train- 
ed for  education  and  research. 

For  years  teachers  of  deaf  and  blind  were  taught  in  the  institu- 
tions where  the  children  were  educated.  There  were  no  resources  in  the 
education  of  exceptional  children  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  It 
is  true  today,  however,  that  teacher  education  centers  are  being  de- 
veloped to  the  point  where  teachers  must  receive  their  preparation  in 
the  setting  that  trains  all  educational  personnel.  The  tragedy  is  that 
the  great  demand  for  teachers  has  come  at  a time  when  there  are  not 
sufficiently  qualified  professors  to  hold  the  positions  in  the  teacher 
education  centers.  As  far  as  is  known  at  present  time,  there  is  not  one 
person  holding  a position  in  any  teacher  education  institution  who  has 
received  the  Doctor's  degree  and  who  has  also  had  experience  not  only 
in  teaching  blind  children  but  also  in  college  teaching. 

Aside  from  the  acute  shortage  of  teachers  of  blind  children,  it 
would  seem  that  the  first  great  problem  is  to  provide  funds  for  fel- 
lowships to  train  education  leaders  who  will  become  the  professors  in 
the  teacher  education  institutions.  The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  called  two  national  conferences  to  deal  with  this  subject. 
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and  a publication  is  being  developed  for  the  teacher  education  institu- 
tions which  have  expressed  an  interest  in  developing  quality  programs. 

The  development  of  a sound  program  in  teacher  education  is  expensive; it 
will  be  offered  for  a relatively  small  number  of  graduate  students  or 
prospective  teachers;  and  it  will  draw  heavily  on  all  types  of  schools 
and  agencies  for  its  laboratory.  It  will  be  quite  necessary  in  terms 
of  its  cost  and  the  nature  of  its  cooperating  resources  that  such 
training  be  placed  in  regional  teacher  education  centers.  This  type  of 
program  will  require  large  fellowships  particularly  for  those  who  should 
receive  their  professional  preparation  for  a planned  career  in  education- 
al leadership.  With  the  federal  government  showing  greater  financial 
initiative  for  professional  education,  surely  there  is  hope  that  worthy 
teachers  of  the  visually  handicapped  may  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  type  of  professional  education  and  research  opportunities  that  are 
basic  to  the  development  of  sound  programs.  Also,  with  the  present 
interest  in  legislation  in  the  area  of  the  education  of  the  exceptional 
child,  undoubtedly  there  will  be  grants  for  the  teachers  who  can  func- 
tion as  direct  service  people  not  only  with  blind  children  but  with 
the  administrators  as  well.  This  means  additional  expense,  but  it  seems 
that  adequate  scholarships  could  provide  some  answers  to  those  who  wish 
to  develop  good  programs. 
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MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIONS 


EDUCATION 


IT  IS  ACCEPTED  PHILOSOPHY  THAT  EVERY  BLIND  CHILD  HAS  A RIGHT  TO 
SERVICES  AND  EDUCATION  AT  LEAST  EQUAL  TO  THOSE  WHICH  HE  WOULD  HAVE  RE- 
CEIVED IF  SIGHTED. 

THE  PRESCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD  AND  HIS  PARENTS  NEED  EARLY  COUNSELING 
SERVICE  OF  A HIGHLY  PROFESSIONAL  NATURE.  THIS  SERVICE  SHOULD  BE  ASSURED 
TO  ALL  PERSONS  NEEDING  IT  THROUGH  GOVERNMENTALLY- SUPPORTED  CHILD  WEL- 
FARE SERVICES.  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  TO  MAJOR  STUDY  AND  RE- 
SEARCH AREAS  CONCERNING  THE  PRESCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD  SUCH  AS: 

1.  THE  ROLE  OF  VISION  IN  THE  LEARNING  PROCESS  AND  THE  CON- 
SEQUENCES OF  VISUAL  LOSS. 

2.  NEW  AND  MORE  APPROPRIATE  INSTRUMENTS  AND  DIAGNOSTIC  PRO- 
CEDURES FOR  EVALUATING  THE  BLIND  CHILD'S  TOTAL  CAPACITY. 

3-  COMMITMENT  PROCEDURES  OF  ALL  CHILDREN  TO  INSTITUTIONS  FOR 
MENTALLY  RETARDED. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  SCHOOL-AGE  BLIND  CHILD  ARE  LARGELY 
THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  STATES.  HOWEVER,  EXISTING  AND  FUTURE 
FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  CAN  MATERIALLY  AFFECT  THE  QUALITY  OF  THESE  PROGRAMS  . 
WE  RECOMMEND  THE  FOLLOWING: 

1.  WITH  MORE  THAN  HALF  OF  THE  BLIND  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE  BEING 
EDUCATED  IN  PROGRAMS  WITH  SIGHTED  CHILDREN,  THE  INADEQUACY 

OF  THE  FEDERAL  ACT  OF  1879  TO  PROVIDE  BOOKS  AND  TANGIBLE  AP- 
PARATUS TO  ALL  BLIND  CHILDREN  IS  INCREASINGLY  APPARENT.  TOTAL 
REVISION  OF  THE  ACT  OF  1879  TO  EQUATE  IT  WITH  i960  NEEDS  IS 
RECOMMENDED,  PARTICULARLY  TO  THE  END  THAT  MAXIMUM  SELECTION, 

USE,  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THESE  FEDERALLY-PROVIDED  MATERIALS 
BE  ASSURED  IN  EACH  STATE  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF  ALL  BLIND  CHILD- 
REN, WHEREVER  THEY  MAY  BE  EDUCATED. 

2.  THERE  EXISTS  A NATIONAL  SHORTAGE  OF  PROFESSIONALLY  PREPARED 
PERSONNEL  TO  RENDER  NEEDED  SERVICES  TO  SCHOOL-AGE  BLIND  CHILD- 
REN. SINCE  ADDITIONAL  NECESSARY  PREPARATION  IS  AT  THE  GRADUATE 
LEVEL,  THERE  IS  A PRESSING  NEED  FOR  A FEDERALLY -SUPPORTED  FEL- 
LOWSHIP PROGRAM  FOR  BOTH  LEADERSHIP  PERSONNEL  AND  FOR  THE  VARI- 
ETY OF  PROFESSIONAL  PRACTITIONERS  NEEDED  TO  RENDER  SERVICES  TO 
BLIND  CHILDREN. 

3.  BECAUSE  MOBILITY  AND  ORIENTATION  SKILLS  UNDERWRITE  THE  EFFICIENT 
FUNCTIONING  OF  ALL  BLIND  PERSONS,  IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  THAT  THESE 
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SKILLS  AND  TECHNIQUES  BE  TAUGHT  TO  BLIND  CHILDREN  DURING 
THEIR  FORMATIVE  YEARS.  HOWEVER,  THE  SERVICES  OF  A COMPET- 
ENT ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY  INSTRUCTOR  IN  THIS  AREA  ARE 
VERY  EXPENSIVE,  WHETHER  THEY  ARE  PROVIDED  BY  A SCHOOL  SYS- 
TEM OR  A COMMUNITY  AGENCY.  ULTIMATELY,  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT WILL  HAVE  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  PROVIDING  THIS  SERVICE 
THROUGH  THE  OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  WHEN  THESE 
CHILDREN  BECOME  ADULTS.  THEREFORE,  IT  IS  LOGICAL  FOR  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  INTEREST  ITSELF  IN  SUPPORTING  SUCH 
SERVICES  AT  A TIME  WHEN  THEY  CAN  BE  EFFECTIVELY  MASTERED 
BY  CHILDREN  DURING  THEIR  LEARNING  YEARS  AND  THEN  UTILIZED 
THROUGHOUT  THEIR  LIFE.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT  SERIOUS  CON- 
SIDERATION BE  GIVEN  TO  THE  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  OF  AT  LEAST  TWO 
QUALIFIED  ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY  INSTRUCTORS  AT  THE  SPE- 
CIAL EDUCATION  LEVEL  OF  EACH  STATE  GOVERNMENT . 

k.  MEANINGFUL  NATIONAL  STATISTICS  GATHERED  BY  THE  U.S.  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION  SHOULD  INCLUDE  FIGURES  WHICH  ANNUALLY  REFLECT 
THE  FEEDS  OF  PROGRAMS  SERVING  THE  SCHOOL-AGE  BLIND  CHILD. 

THE  ABOVE  RECOMMENDATIONS  REGARDING  THE  PRESCHOOL  AND  THE  SCHOOL- 
AGE  BLIND  CHILD  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  EXTROADINARY  EMPHASIS  AND  ATTENTION  IN  CON- 
SIDERING THE  HIGHLY  SPECIALIZED  NEEDS  OF  THE  BLIND  CHLLD  WHO  HAS  ADDITIONAL 
EMOTIONAL  AND  PHYSICAL  DISABILITIES. 
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CHAPTER  II  - INCOME  MAINTENANCE 


In  any  appraisal  of  essential  services  for  people  who  suffer  a ser- 
ious physical  handicap,  the  problem  of  income  maintenance  is  a major 
consideration.  When  the  head  of  a household  is  prevented  from  working 
at  his  regular  job  because  of  a serious  disability  resulting  from  dis- 
ease or  injury,  the  most  pressing  immediate  problem  that  he  and  his 
family  must  face  is  the  abrupt  loss  of  accustomed  income  on  which  the 
very  life  of  the  family  depends.  Although  the  problem  is  not  as  great 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  people  directly  affected,  it  is  nevertheless 
equally  acute  for  the  individual  without  dependents  who  finds  himself 
out  of  a job  and  dependent  upon  family  and  friends  after  sustaining  a 
severe  disability.  This  is  particularly  true  of  persons  handicapped  by 
blindness . 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  welcomed  the  enactment  a 
few  years  ago  of  the  disability  freeze  and  disability  insurance  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  as  a constructive  and  forward-looking 
way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  income  maintenance  of  severely  dis- 
abled persons  through  the  positive  and  fiscally-sound  mechanism  of  our 
national  contributory  social  insurance  system.  The  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram in  1958  and  i960  to  include  family  benefits  and  to  provide  for  cash 
benefits  at  the  age  of  the  disability  occurred  represented  a commendable 
and  forthright  effort  by  the  Congress  to  meet  an  obvious  need. 

The  Foundation  believes  that  additional  liberalization  of  the  con- 
tributory social  insurance  programs  is  necessary  and  desirable  in  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people  in  an  adequate,  dignified,  and 
fiscally  sound  manner;  and  consistent  with  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the 
existing  trust  funds  and  those  which  should  be  established  in  the  future, 
these  recommendations,  all  of  which  are  interrelated  and  have  a direct 
bearing  on  the  public  assistance  programs  as  well,  should  be  implemented 
as  soon  as  possible. 

First,  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits  as  well  as  disa- 
bility insurance  benefits  should  be  increased  to  be  more  nearly  in 
line  with  living  costs.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  develop  a mechanism 
for  relating  these  benefits  automatically  to  an  index  reflecting  both 
wages  and  prices,  in  order  to  prevent  lags  in  adjustment  which  result 
in  hardship  for  social  insurance  beneficiaries. 

Second,  certain  severely  disabled  individuals,  such  as  the  blind, 
and  their  families  should  be  assured  a degree  of  basic  financial  securi- 
ty through  continuation  of  disability  insurance  benefit  payments,  regard- 
less of  the  effectiveness  of  rehabilitation  programs  in  restoring  them 
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to  gainful  employment.  Owing  to  various  factors  --  employer  resistance 
and  lack  of  understanding,  lack  of  imagination  and  ineffectiveness  of 
rehabilitation  personnel,  and  sometimes  limitations  imposed  by  the 
disability  --  severely  disabled  individuals  are  unable  to  realize  their 
maximum  potential  and  are  relegated  to  low-paying  jobs.  In  some  cases, 
the  severely  disabled  individual  who  is  rehabilitated  and  placed  in 
low-paying  employment  can  suffer  a substantial  cut  in  income  from  the 
disability  insurance  benefits  he  was  receiving  for  himself  and  his 
family  before  being  "rehabilitated"  and  severed  from  the  insurance  rolls. 

The  most  positive  solution  would  be  continuation  of  benefits  fol- 
lowing rehabilitation  and  employment.  In  some  cases,  the  continuing 
benefit  would  represent  the  differential  between  the  low  wages  he  was 
now  capable  of  earning  and  the  better  paying  job  he  would  have  had  if 
he  had  not  bfeen  so  seriously  disabled.  In  others,  the  continuing  bene- 
fit will  provide  an  economic  base  from  which  the  severely  disabled 
individual  can  move  forward  and  experiment  with  untried  occupations, 
utilizing  his  capabilities  and  aptitudes  to  the  maximum.  A statistical 
study  1 of  veterans  blinded  during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict 
revealed  that  more  than  half  were  gainfully  employed  despite  continuing 
disability  compensation  substantially  higher  than  Social  Security  pay- 
ments. Rather  than  being  a deterrent  to  employment,  disability  compen- 
sation proved  to  be  an  incentive  to  employment  in  a wide  and  varied 
range  of  occupations.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  believes 
that  similar  salutary  results  would  follow  if  the  disability  insur- 
ance program  were  altered  to  provide  for  continuing  benefits  after 
employment  for  blind  and  other  severely  disabled  persons. 

Third,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  utilization  of  money 
in  the  Federal  Disability  Trust  Fund  to  cover  the  cost  of  comprehensive 
rehabilitation  services  for  individuals  who  become  disabled  while  in 
covered  employment.  It  is  believed  by  many  thinkers  that  these  compre- 
hensive services  should  be  provided  through  contractual  arrangements 
with  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  and  with  voluntary  agen- 
cies. Utilizing  a contributory  social  insurance  plan  to  finance  rehabil- 
itation services  is  fiscally  sound  and  economical  of  general  revenues. 

It  inevitably  carries  with  it  the  essential  concomitants  of  high  stand- 
ards of  service  and  effective  monitoring  to  assure  maintenance  of  quali- 
ty. And  it  assures  the  disabled  individual  of  his  entitlement  to  the 
best  available  services  as  his  right. 

Fourth,  the  social  insurance  programs  should  be  expanded  to  pro- 
vide for  the  cost  of  comprehensive  hospital,  surgical,  medical,  and 
related  services,  such  as  nursing  home  and  home  nursing  services,  for 
OASDI  recipients  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over.  A fiscally  sound 
program  of  this  type  through  which  older  persons  receive  needed  medi- 
cal benefits  in  a dignified  manner  as  their  right  would  enable  them 
to  meet  the  high  costs  of  adequate  medical  care  without  depleting 
their  resources  and  retirement  income  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
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forced  to  seek  public  assistance  to  meet  basic  requirements  of  living. 
Blindness  and  other  chronic  disabilities  occur  most  often  in  persons 
over  sixty-five,  and  prepaid  contributory  social  insurance  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  providing  for  the  high  costs  of  medical  care 
for  chronic  disabling  conditions  at  an  age  when  regular  income  is 
sharply  curtailed. 

The  Foundation  recognizes  that  implementation  of  some  of  these 
recommendations,  specifically  those  regarding  disability  insurance, 
will  require  reorientation  in  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  program, 
so  that  the  insured  individual  will  be  entitled  to  these  benefits  as 
his  right,  stemming  from  the  insurance  protection  for  which  he  has 
paid. 


In  contrast,  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  regards  the 
public  assistance  programs  as  basic  welfare  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide minimal  financial  and  medical  aid  to  people  in  need  who  are  not 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  social  insurance  programs  and  who  can- 
not be  helped  by  vocational  rehabilitation  procedures.  However,  the 
Foundation  recognizes  that  many  of  the  individuals  now  on  the  public 
assistance  rolls,  especially  those  who  are  blind  or  otherwise  disabled, 
could  be  restored  to  self-support  through  more  effective  rehabilitation 
methods . 

The  appropriation  of  $350,000  for  cooperative  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  in  Social  Security  during  fiscal  1961  was  a signifi- 
cant first  step  in  what  must  be  a continuous  and  concerted  effort  to 
identify  the  people  concerned  and  to  determine  ways  of  reducing  depend- 
ency and  improving  their  situation.  With  annual  Federal  expenditures 
for  public  assistance  payments  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000  (not  to  men- 
tion state  and  local  expenditures  of  almost  $2,000,000,000  annually), 
it  is  obvious  that  a substantially  higher  investment  in  research  and 
demonstration  projects  is  justified  from  a financial  as  well  as  humani- 
tarian viewpoint  as  holding  out  the  best  hope  of  reducing  an  otherwise 
static  case  load. 

An  essential  concomitant  of  effective  research  to  reduce  depend- 
ency is  the  recruitment  of  well-trained,  highly  qualified  personnel  to 
administer  the  program  in  a dynamic  fashion  at  the  client  level.  As  a 
means  of  obtaining  such  qualified  personnel,  we  recommend  that  Congress 
implement  the  authorization  it  voted  for  training  of  personnel  in  these 
programs  through  adequate  appropriations;  and  we  strongly  urge  the  state 
and  local  governments  to  adjust  their  pay  scales  in  order  to  attract 
and  keep  highly  qualified  workers. 

As  the  effects  of  expanded  and  improved  social  insurance  programs 
implicit  in  the  recommendations  listed  above,  as  well  as  expanded  and 
improved  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  are  increasingly  felt  over 
the  years,  the  Foundation  believes  that  the  public  assistance  programs 
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will  truly  become  residual  programs  for  hard  core  cases  and  for  those 
temporarily  in  financial  distress.  However,  even  though  the  number 
of  persons  receiving  public  assistance  payments  may  be  reduced,  there 
is  still  a need  for  increasing  the  dollar  amount  paid  to  individuals 
each  month. 

In  June  1959 j the  average  payment  received  by  Aid  to  the  Blind 
recipients  was  $69.04  2.  The  amount  of  these  grants  suggests  that 
persoss  forced  to  live  on  them  live  lives  of  misery,  deprivation, 
and  want.  Living  as  we  do  in  an  econony  of  plenty  and  relative  pros- 
perity, it  is  hard  for  most  of  us  to  comprehend  just  what  it  means 
to  live  on  $69. 04  a month.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  median  salary 
of  persons  employed  full  time  in  1959  was  $4,596  annually  ($383  ?er 
month)  3 . 

As  a means  of  mitigating  the  lot  of  these  individuals,  the 
Foundation  recommends  that  Congress  amend  Titles  I,  X,  and  XIV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  federal  participation  on  the  basis 
of  $100  per  month,  instead  of  the  existing  $65  per  month,  and  that 
Congress  amend  Title  IV  of  the  Act  to  provide  a proportionate  change 
in  the  program  of  Aid  to  Dependent  Children.  It  is  further  recommended 
that  residence  requirements  imposed  by  the  states  for  entitlement  to 
public  assistance  payments  be  abolished.  In  our  contemporary  Ameri- 
can society  residence  requirements  of  this  type  are  obsolete  and  no 
longer  justifiable  on  any  grounds. 

As  a final  recommendation,  the  Foundation  urges  the  establish- 
ment of  parity  with  the  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
federal  participation  formula  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  existing  formula  for  these  insular  possessions  of  the 
United  States  is  unjustifiably  discriminatory. 
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MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIONS 


THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  BELIEVES  THAT  THE  FEDERAL 
DISABILITY  INSURANCE  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  FURTHER  BROADENED  AND  LIBERALIZED, 
WITH  DUE  REGARD  TO  THE  FISCAL  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  PROGRAM.  A SEVERELY  DISA- 
BLED INDIVIDUAL  AND  HIS  FAMILY  SHOULD  BE  ASSURED  A DEGREE  OF  BASIC  FI- 
NANCIAL SECURITY  THROUGH  CONTINUATION  OF  DISABILITY  INSURANCE  BENEFIT 
PAYMENTS,  REGARDLESS  OF  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS  IN 
RESTORING  HIM  TO  GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT.  IN  ADDITION,  CONSIDERATION  SHOULD 
BE  GIVEN  TO  THE  UTILIZATION  OF  MOHY  IN  THE  FEDERAL  DISABILITY  TRUST 
FUND  TO  COVER  THE  COST  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  FOR  IN- 
DIVIDUALS WHO  BECOME  DISABLED  WHILE  IN  COVERED  EMPLOYMENT.  THESE  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE SERVICES  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED  THROUGH  CONTRACTUAL  ARRANGEMENTS 
WITH  STATE  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  AGENCIES  AND  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES. 

THE  FOUNDATION  RECOMMENDS  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  OUR  SOCIAL  INSUR- 
ANCE PROGRAM  OF  A NEW  CONTRIBUTORY  PLAN  TO  PROVIDE  THROUGH  PREPAYMENT 
FOR  THE  COST  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  HOSPITAL,  SURGICAL,  MEDICAL,  AND  RELATED 
SERVICES  FOR  OASDI  RECIPIENTS  SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  OVER,  AS  WELL 
AS  A MECHANISM  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  AUTOMATIC  INCREASES  IN  OASDI  MONTHLY  BENE- 
FITS RELATED  TO  A NATIONAL  WAGE-PRICE  INDEX. 

FURTHER,  THE  FOUNDATION  RECOMMENDS  THAT  CONGRESS  AMEND  THE  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  IN  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PAY- 
MENTS ON  THE  BASIS  OF  $100  PER  MONTH  RATHER  THAN  THE  EXISTING  $65  PER 
MONTH,  AND  THAT  SOME  PROVISION  BE  MADE  SO  THAT  THIS  BASE  WOULD  THERE- 
AFTER BE  TIED  TO  A NATIONAL  WAGE-PRICE  INDEX. 

IN  ADDITION,  CONGRESS  SHOULD  ABOLISH  RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS  AND  SHOULD  PROVIDE  FOR  PARITY  WITH  THE 
STATES  IN  THE  FEDERAL  PARTICIPATION  FORMULA  FOR  PUERTO  RICO,  GUAM, 

AND  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS. 
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CHAPTER  III 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICES 


The  vocational  rehabilitation  program  for  physically  handicapped 
persons,  including  the  blind,  is  administered  by  the  Federal  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  5^5-  83rd 
Congress . 

In  thirty-eight  states  vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  blind 
persons  are  provided  by  separate  state  agencies.  In  the  remainder  of 
the  states  these  services  are  provided  by  the  same  agencies  that  pro- 
vide vocational  rehabilitation  services  to  other  handicapped  individu- 
als. The  state  agencies  provide  certain  services  directly,  and  purchase 
other  services  from  voluntary  or  other  public  agencies. 


Unmet  Needs 


In  reviewing  the  present  federal  - state  programs  of  vocational 
services  to  blind  persons,  there  are  certain  unmet  needs  and/or  inade- 
quacies that  should  be  recognized: 

1.  There  is  such  a wide  variety  of  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions involved  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  blind 
persons  it  is  essential  that  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  continually  provide  the  type  of  leader- 
ship that  will  stimulate  and  encourage  the  development 
of  the  broadest  possible  range  of  services  at  the  high- 
est possible  level. 

Within  the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
there  is  a Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind.  Through 
the  years  the  effectiveness  of  this  division  has  fluctu- 
ated because  of  lack  of  staff  and  funds,  as  well  as  no 
clear  delineation  of  function.  At  present,  aggressive 
steps  are  being  taken  to  correct  these  deficiencies  and 
the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  should 
be  encouraged  to  expand  and  strengthen  this  division,  as 
well  as  to  provide  the  administrative  atmosphere  and 
cooperation  that  will  permit  healthy  growth. 
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2.  As  shown  in  the  BLS  study*  there  is  a wide  variation  in 
the  personnel  qualifications  of  professional  staff  in 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  providing  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  to  blind  persons.  Section  5 (a)  (5) 
of  Public  Law  565  -83rd  Congress  prohibits  the  Federal 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  from  establishing 
even  minimum  personnel  standards.  It  requires  only  that 
state  rehabilitation  agnecy  "plans"  contain  provisions 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards.  It  requires  only  that  state  rehabilitation 
agency  "plans"  contain  provisions  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  personnel  standards. 

3.  Over  the  many  years  and  through  the  growth  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  certain  professional  terminology 
has  resulted.  Although  such  professional  terminology  does 
exist,  its-  interpretation  seems  to  vary  from  agency  to 
agency.  The  definition  of  certain  terms  in  one  state  may 
be  interpreted  quite  differently  in  another  state.  This 
alone  would  indicate  the  need  for  a manual  defining  ter- 

-•  minology  in  this  field  of  rehabilitation.  Such  a manual 
'would  add  status  to  the  profession  and  would  certainly  di- 
minish confusion  and  make  it  easer  to  interpret  reports 
received. 

4.  Voluntary  agencies  have  and  will  continue  to  provide  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  to  clients  of  public  agencies. 
These  services  are  purchased  in  many  instances  in  order  to 
meet  specific  needs  of  some  rehabilitation  clients.  In  most 
instances  voluntary  agencies  are  equipped  to  provide  adequate 
services.  However,  in  order  to  provide  the  field  with  a thor- 
ough understanding  of  what  services  are  provided  by  individual 
voluntary  agencies  it  would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  have 

a manual  of  these  services.  Such  a manual  would  spell  out 
in  detail  the  services  provided  by  the  respective  agencies 
and  would  give  evidence  substantiating  the  quality  of  ser- 
vices available. 

5.  The  development  of  small  businesses  for  clients  has  played 
a part  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  throughout 
the  United  States.  However,  such  small  businesses  have  been 
established  on  somewhat  a limited  basis.  Statistics  from  the 


National  Survey  of  Personnel  Standards  and  Personnel  Practices  in  Services 
fcr  the  Blind  - 1955  - Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Department  of  Commerce  reveal  that  the  life  expectancy 
of  many  small  businesses  is  of  short  duration.  This  is 
very  true  in  the  small  businesses  established  for  blind 
persons.  These  statistics  have  negatively  influenced  the 
development  of  small  businesses  under  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation programs.  However,  there  is  supporting  evi- 
dence to  indicate  that  if  small  businesses  would  adhere 
to  prescribed  standards  and  if  the  potential  operator  were 
given  maximum  training,  the  chances  for  success  would  be 
greater. 

6.  Short  term  training  courses  for  professional  staff  are 
often  geared  to  the  amount  of  time  an  agency  director 
feels  that  he_  can  relinquish  a staff  member,  rather  than 
being  based  on  the  amount  of  time  required  to  give  the 
trainee  sufficient  knowledge  and  command  of  the  subject. 

In  addition,  far  too  few  in-service  training  courses  are 
being  offered  to  meet  the  requirements  in  the  field.  This 
is  also  true  of  long-term  training  courses. 

7*  It  is  presently  estimated  that  there  are  approximately 

355,000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  of  which  number 
approximately  90,000  can  profit  from  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services.  In  addition,  approximately  30,000  persons 
lose  their  sight  each  year,  an  undetermined  percentage  of 
which,  at  least  2000,  are  added  to  the  annual  national  case 
load.  In  our  opinion,  the  nation’s  resources  for  meeting 
the  staggering  backlog  plus  the  annual  increment  of  eligi- 
ble clients  are  grossly  inadequate. 

8.  The  Directory  of  Agencies  Serving  Blind  Persons  published 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  lists  over  400 
voluntary  agencies  providing  services  to  blind  persons. 

The  staffs  of  these  agencies  range  from  one  to  several 
score.  Many  of  the  small  agencies  claim  to  offer  such  a 
wide  variety  of  services  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  a limited  staff  could  adequately  provide  even  one  or 
two  of  the  services. 

9.  Agencies  providing  services  to  blind  persons  have  an  un- 
questionable responsibility  to  their  clients  to  provide 
an  adequate  referral  service  when  they  cannot  give  the 
needed  service.  A single  agency  cannot  be  all  things  to 
all  clients  and  when  the  situation  demands  a service  that 
is  not  available  within  the  agency’s  structure,  the  client 
should  be  directed  to  a source  that  can  meet  his  need.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  the  client’s  need  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  his  blindness. 
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10.  There  is  a dearth  of  adequately  trained  or  properly  oriented 
professional  staff  in  agencies  serving  blind  persons.  For 
years  this  type  of  staff  has  been  hired  mainly  on  the  basis 
of  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  blind  persons  or  because 
of  their  ability  to  relate  to  blind  people  or  because  they 
have  friends  in  the  agency.  Even  when  professionally  trained 
personnel  has  been  available,  untrained  people  have  been  em- 
ployed. The  BLS  study  shows  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
professional  staff  over  age  forty  do  not  have  college  degrees. 
Nor  was  their  prior  occupational  interest  related  to  the  type 
of  work  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  For  example, person- 
nel assigned  the  responsibility  for  training  frequently  have 
had  little  or  no  experience  in  the  teaching  field.  (See  Pro- 
fessional and  Technical  Workers  for  the  Blind.  How  Much  Are 
They  Paid?  by  Tickton) . 

11.  In  the  early  19^0 's  much  work  was  done  on  the  development  of 
a battery  of  tests  for  use  with  blind  persons.  These  tests 
have  been  validated  and  are  still  used.  There  have  been  no 
tangible  developments  in  the  testing  field  since  1952  when 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  developed  a series  of  tests  for 
mechanical  and  trade  occupations  in  the  federal  government. 

A number  of  psychologists  have  toyed  with  the  development  of 
such  tests  but  to  date  none  has  been  produced. 

12.  Although  training  facilities  have  been  more  amenable  to  ac- 
cepting blind  people  for  training  on  all  levels  there  is  still 
a need  on  the  behalf  of  administrators  and  teachers  of  these 
training  facilities  and  institutions  to  have  a realistic  under- 
standing of  blind  persons'  ability  to  function  in  a learning 
situation  where  sight  is  usually  considered  a prerequisite  to 
the  training.  For  this  reason  many  occupations  remain  closed 

to  but  a few  blind  persons.  Examples  are:  occupational  thera- 
py, automotive  mechanics,  machine  tool  operation,  etc. 

13.  Workshops  have  played  a very  important  part  during  the  years 

in  developing  latent  work  skills,  work  tolerance  and  work  habits 
to  the  point  at  which  blind  persons  have  been  able  to  succeed 
in  normal  industrial  occupational  pursuits.  Also  workshops  have 
given  on-the-job  training  to  persons  who  have  remained  in  the 
workshop  as  employees.  Many  persons  who  have  received  work 
orientation  or  job  sampling  experiences  in  the  workshop  have, 
after  a period  of  employment  in  the  shop,  been  able  to  succeed 
in  competitive  industry.  This  type  of  training  is  of  inestim- 
able value  in  preparing  persons  for  nonskilled  and  semi-skilled 
occupations.  But  it  should  not  be  confused  with  vocational 
training  which  is  definitive  in  nature  and  prepares  an  individ- 
ual for  a trade  or  categorical  occupational  pursuit. 
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lA.  There  are  many  vocational  schools  throughout  the  country 
which  will  accept  blind  students  for  a variety  of  trade 
training.  However,  too  few  agencies  are  making  use  of 
these  facilities  and  in  some  cases  are  setting  up  special 
courses  of  their  ownsuch  as  recording  machine  operating, 
radio  repair,  telephone  switchboard  operating,  and  the 
like.  Training  in  these  and  other  areas  could  be  given 
on  a much  higher  level  and  more  economically  in  the  exist- 
ting  vocational  or  trade  schools.  The  client  would  receive 
the  added  advantage  of  having  been  graduated  from  and  re- 
commended by  a school  which  normally  supplies  trained 
workers  to  the  labor  market. 

15.  The  theory  of  selective  placement  recognizes  the  principle 
of  making  direct  employer  contact  to  select  jobs  which  can 
be  performed  without  the  use  of  sight.  However,  it  is  fre- 
quently found  that  jobs  are  selected  on  a categorical  basis 
with  emphasis  on  simplicity  or  repetition.  Job  analyses  are 
often  conducted  on  the  basis  of  how  a seeing  person  is  per- 
forming a job  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  analyzing  the  job 
with  special  emphasis  on  methods  of  performance  without  the 
use  of  sight.  Workers  are  placed  in  order  to  fill  a vacancy 
rather  than  with  full  regard  to  their  ability  and  interest  in 
the  job. 

16.  The  person  responsible  for  effecting  placement  of  blind  per- 
sons should  have  special  skills  to  develop  job  opportunities 
for  the  blind  clients.  However,  too  often  clients  who  are 
placed  in  workshops  because  no  job  can  be  found  for  them 
when  they  are  ready  for  placement,  are  left  in  the  workshop 
as  terminal  workers  and  not  considered  for  future  placement 
services . 

17*  As  a result  of  the  law  passed  in  193^  (Public  Law  732), 
commonly  known  as  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  thousands 
of  blind  persons  have  been  aided  in  one  particular  field 
of  employment  --  the  operation  of  small  merchandising 
establishments  on  federal  property.  Vending  stands  have 
spread  into  other  public  buildings  and  as  a result  of  the 
combined  demonstration,  many  have  been  put  into  operation 
in  industrial  or  other  private  locations.  This  program, 
however,  has  been  impeded  for  years  by  too  many  arbitrary, 
costly,  and  confusing  obstacles.  In  some  areas  of  the 
country,  the  red  tape  involved  in  persuading  lesser  federal 
department  officials,  employee  groups,  building  custodians, 
and  the  like  makes  it  virtually  too  costly  to  attempt  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  Congress  clearly  made 
available.  To  make  matters  worse,  people  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  have  engaged  in  local  and  national  contro- 
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versy  over  ways  and  means  to  administer  the  program  -- 
ranging  all  the  way  from  questions  of  ownership  to  ques- 
tions concerned  with  providing  the  expenses  for  promo- 
tion and  supervision  and  to  the  kinds  of  merchandise 
that  should  be  sold.  Neither  the  federal  departments  in 
charge  of  its  administration  nor  organizations  in  the 
voluntary  field  have  been  able  to  resolve  these  questions, 
and  a result  has  been  the  gradual  slowing  down  of  the 
whole  movement.  Perhaps  the  slow-down  is  an  indication 
that  this  type  of  preferential  legislation  is  basically 
unsound  and  cannot  be  inexpensively  or  smoothly  operated. 
However,  it  seems  to  be  a valuable  source  of  family  sup- 
port for  many  people. 
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MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIONS 


THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  BELIEVES  THAT  EVERY  BLIND 
PERSON  WHO  IS  PHYSICALLY  ABLE  TO  WORK  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  THE  OPPORTUNITY, 
CONSISTENT  WITH  HIS  APTITUDE  AND  ABILITY,  TO  LEARN  SKILLS  WHICH  WILL 
EQUIP  HIM  TO  COMPETE  EFFECTIVELY  IN  THE  CURRENT  LABOR  MARKET,  AND 
THAT  HE  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  ADEQUATE  ASSISTANCE  IN  FINDING  A JOB  COMMEN- 
SURATE WITH  HIS  TRAINING  AND  ABILITY,  SO  THAT  HE  MAY  BECOME  SELF-SUP- 
PORTING AND  LIVE  WITH  DIGNITY  AS  A CONTRIBUTING  CITIZEN  IN  HIS  HOME 
COMMUNITY. 

SINCE  THE  ULTIMATE  OBJECTIVE  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  565  -83RD  CONGRESS, 

IS  TO  REHABILITATE  AND  PLACE  DISABLED  PERSONS  IN  EMPLOYMENT,  THE  PRI- 
MARY EFFORT  SHOULD  BE  DIRECTED  TOWARD  EXHAUSTIVE  MEASURES  TO  PLACE 
BLIND  PERSONS  IN  THE  OPEN  IABOR  MARKET  --  PROFESSIONAL,  WHITE  COLLAR, IN- 
DUSTRIAL, ETC.  THE  CURRENT  FEDERAL  FINANCIAL  INVESTMENT  IN  THIS  PRO- 
CESS ( APPROXIMATELY  $7,300,000  IN  FISCAL  1959)  INDICATES  THAT  THE  FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  CLEARLY  ESTABLISH  AT  LEAST  MINIMUM  PERSONNEL  AND 
SERVICE  STANDARDS  IN  ORDER  TO  RENDER  THE  INDIVIDUALIZED  SERVICES  NECES- 
SARY TO  ACHIEVE  THIS  OBJECTIVE.  THIS  ASSUMES  THE  REQUISITE  STRENGTHEN- 
ING OF  THE  LEADERSHIP  ROLE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  ORDER  TO  ACHIEVE 
NATIONAL  UNIFORMITY  OF  SERVICE.  IT  ALSO  ASSUMES  MAXIMUM  UTILIZATION  CF 
OTHER  MAJOR  FEDRALLY -FINANCED  SERVICES  SUCH  AS  THE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES. 


IN  ORDER  TO  ASSURE  THE  INCONTROVERTIBLE  RIGHT  OF  THE  DISABLED  IN- 
DIVIDUAL TO  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  SERVICES,  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT 
LEGISLATIVE  PROVISION  BE  MADE  FOR  RECOGNIZING  THE  CLIENT'S  RIGHT  OF 
APPEAL  CONCERNING  THE  ADEQUACY  OF  THESE  SERVICES. 

RECOGNIZING  THAT  NOT  ALL  BLIND  INDIVIDUALS  ARE  CAPABLE  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT IN  THE  COMPETITIVE  LABOR  FORCE  OF  THE  NATION,  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT HAS  PROVIDED  CERTAIN  LEGISLATIVE  MEASURES  THAT  FOSTER  SHELTERED 
EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  SUCH  AS  THOSE  PROVIDED  IN  THE  RANDOLPH- SHEP- 
PARD ACT  (PUBLIC  LAW  732  -74TH  CONGRESS,  AS  AMENDED)  AND  THE  WAGNER - 
0 'DAY  ACT  (PUBLIC  LAW  739  -75TH  CONGRESS).  IN  PRINCIPLE,  THESE  MEAS- 
URES WERE  DESIGNED  TO  SERVE  THOSE  BLIND  INDIVIDUALS  WHO,  AFTER  EX- 
HAUSTIVE EVALUATION,  HAVE  FAILED  TO  ENTER  THE  COMPETITIVE  LABOR  MAR- 
KET. THE  FOUNDATION  BELIEVES  IT  IS  INC  UNIBENT  UPON  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT TO  PRESERVE  THIS  PRINCIPLE. 

IN  ADDITION,  THERE  ARE  THOSE  BLIND  PERSONS  WHO  COULD  PRODUCE  IN 
THE  OPEN  IABOR  MARKET  IF  THEY  WERE  NOT  HOMEBOUND  FOR  PHYSICAL,  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL, OR  GEOGRAPHICAL  REASONS.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  ASSUME  A MORE  ACTIVE  LEADERSHIP  ROLE  IN  FOSTERING  THE  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  INDUSTRIAL  HOMEWORK  PROGRAMS  FOR  THESE  PERSONS  FOLLOWING 
THE  PATTERN  SET  BY  ITS  OWN  PILOT  PROGRAM  ESTABLISHED  IN  THE  STATE  OF 
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VERMONT  LURING  THE  YEARS  1955-1957  • 

THE  FOUNDATION  BELIEVES  THAT  THE  PROGRAMS  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION  SHOULD  BE  EXPANDED  TO  MEET  NOT  ONLY  THE  DEMON- 
STRATED NEED  OF  DISABLED  PERSONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BUT  ALSO  THE 
DEMONSTRATED  ABILITY  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  STATE  PROGRAMS  TO  ABSORB  SUCH 
EXPANSION  EFFECTIVELY. 


^Trwnsend,  M.  Roberta.  "The  Vermont  Story:  A Pilot  Study  on  Industrial 
Homework  in  a Rural  State, " 1955-1957* 


CHAFTER  IV 


REHABILITATION  CENTER  SERVICES  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS 


Introduction 


A rehabilitation  center  for  blind  persons  is  a facility  utilized 
for  those  serving  blind  persons  for  the  specific  purpose  of  assisting 
blind  persons  to  meet  their  individual  reorganization  needs  through 
multidisciplinary  collaboration.  Such  a center  exists  in  order  to  brirg 
the  trainee  into  a temporary  environment,  either  residential  or  non- 
res  idential,  in  order  that  at  the  end  of  a period  of  time  he  may  return 
to  his  community  in  better  control  of  himself  and  of  his  environment. 

At  this  time,  approximately  twenty  facilities  claim  to  be  rehabili- 
tation centers  for  blind  persons.  Some  are  operated  by  state  agencies 
providing  rehabilitation  services  to  blind  persons  and  others  by  volun- 
tary agencies  which  provide  a wide  variety  of  services  to  blind  persons. 
The  centers  range  in  capacity  from  a client  load  of  fifteen  to  sixty- 
four.  Most  of  the  centers  are  residential  in  nature  and  only  a few  do  not 
provide  living  facilities.  Some  of  the  rehabilitation  center  facilities 
have  been  designed  to  meet  the  specific  need  of  the  program,  whereas 
others  are  associated  with  a workshop  or  are  part  of  one.  Some  centers 
accept  clients  within  extremely  limited  geographical  areas,  while  others 
operate  on  a regional  basis  serving  clients  referred  by  agencies  from 
a number  of  states. 

Services  include  counseling,  prevocational  shop,  mobility  train- 
ing, development  of  communication  skills,  development  of  social  com- 
petency, psychological  testing  and  evaluation,  and  the  development  of 
skills  to  meet  the  "demands  of  daily  living." 

The  rehabilitation  center  movement  started  in  1944.  By  1955  center 
services  had  grown  to  such  a degree  that  experienced  organizations  in 
this  field  felt  an  urgent  need  for  principles  and  standards  for  exist- 
ing centers  and  for  guidance  in  the  establishment  of  new  programs.  To 
meet  this  need  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  arranged  to  con- 
duct, with  the  cooperation  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind*  , 
a seminar  for  the  purpose  of  developing  such  principles  and  standards. 

The  recommendations  of  the  seminar  have  been  widely  distributed  on  a 
national  and  international  basis.  To  date,  a number  of  centers  have 


^Report  of  Seminar,  New  Orleans,  La.,  February,  1956.  "Rehabilitation  G en- 
ters for  Blind  Persons, " Rehabilitation  Service  Series,  No.  380. Washing- 
ton: U.S.  Eept.  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  1957* 
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adopted  these  principles  and  standards,  in  ■whole  or  in  part,  but  it 
is  not  known  at  present  to  what  degree  they  are  being  reflected  in 
their  administration  or  program  operation . 


UNMET  NEEDS  IN  REHABILITATION  CENTER  SERVICES 


Professional  Preparation  for  Center  Personnel 

In  order  to  provide  adequate  rehabilitation  center  services  to 
blind  persons  it  is  essential  to  have  not  only  competent  personnel 
but  also  to  have  a sufficient  number.  Many  of  the  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters now  in  operation  are  understaffed  and  in  the  attempt  to  provide 
the  client  with  adequate  services,  it  is  found  necessary  for  the  per- 
sonnel to  serve  in  a variety  of  capacities  in  which  they  may  not  be 
skilled.  According  to  the  New  Orleans  report  it  is  suggested  that 
the  total  number  of  center  staff  should  at  least  equal  the  number  of 
trainees.  But  when  centers  do  wish  to  employ  personnel  to  fill  vacan- 
cies or  to  expand  their  staff,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  find  a 
professionally  trained  person,  whose  training  is  specifically  related 
to  the  services  provided  in  rehabilitation  centers.  Therefore,  it  is 
imperative  that  training  courses  be  inaugurated  for  such  center  per- 
sonnel as  shop  instructors,  mobility  instructors,  instructors  in 
"demand  of  daily  living  activities,"  instructors  in  communication 
skills,  occupational  therapists,  and  administrators. 


Uniformity  in  Program  Content 


Extreme  variations  in  program  content  are  found  throughout  re- 
habilitation centers.  Shop  work  is  generally  found  but  variation  is 
extreme  as  to  equipment,  training  goals,  and  relationship  to  other 
center  activities.  Psychiatric  counseling  and  group  work  seem  to  be 
a "must"  in  a few  centers  and  do  not  exist  in  others.  Craft  work 
varies  from  traditional  craft  taught  by  home  teachers  for  crafts’ 
sake,  to  craft  methods  by  an  occupation  therapist  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  attitudes  and  the  development  of  basic  skills.  Recrea- 
tion is  a part  of  most  center  programs,  but  the  extent  and  emphasis 
seem  to  have  no  uniformity.  Most  centers  claim  to  provide  instruc- 
tion in  orientation  and  mobility.  However,  few  have  qualified  in- 
structors and  many  assign  this  grave  responsibility  to  some  in- 
structor or  staff  person  such  as  the  occupational  therapist,  the 
shop  man,  or  the  director  of  the  recreational  program,  who  already 
have  what  would  appear  full-time  responsibility  and  who  are  usually 
not  prepared  to  teach  this  skill. 
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Better  Understanding  On  the  Part  of  Referring  Agencies  and  Their 
Personnel  of  the  Value  of  Rehabilitation  Center  Services  to  Blind- 

Persons 

The  real  value  of  the  services  provided  in  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters has  either  not  been  accepted  or  is  not  understood  by  the  per- 
sonnel of  many  referring  agnecies,  although  experience  has  conclusive- 
ly revealed  that  concrete  benefits  have  accrued  to  blind  persons,  who 
have  received  rehabilitation  center  services.  In  some  instances,  agency 
resistance  to  using  rehabilitation  centers  is  claimed  to  be  due  to 
cost.  However,  it  is  firmly  believed  that  the  blind  person  who  is  pro- 
vided the  benefits  of  good  rehabilitation  center  services  is  better 
equipped  to  accept  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and  by  being 
in  better  control  of  himself  and  his  environment,  he  accepts  more 
readily  the  recommended  vocational  training  and  in  some  instances 
returns  to  his  former  position  without  additional  training  or  expense 
to  the  referring  agency. 

In  instances  where  a rehabilitation  center  accepts  clients  from 
referring  agencies  only,  the  rehabilitation  center  seldom,  if  ever, 
knows  what  has  happened  to  the  client,  after  his  stay  at  the  center. 

It  seems  that  some  method  of  post-center  follow-up  is  indicated  in 
order  that  the  rehabilitation  center  can,  from  information  thus 
obtained,  better  evaluate  its  program  and  where  indicated,  make  neces- 
sary changes. 


Certification  Procedure  for  Rehabilitation  Centers  for  Blind  Persons 


At  the  present  time  there  is  no  certification  or  accreditation 
procedure  for  rehabilitation  centers  for  the  blind.  The  reasons  for  the 
lack  of  certification  are  evident  from  the  foregoing  data;  the  possible 
foremost  reason  is  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  program  content. 

Certification  is  customary  in  hospitals,  schools,  etc.,  which 
have  responsibility  for  the  future  welfare  of  their  clients  and  stu- 
dents. It  would  seem  reasonable  that  such  certification  would  be  of 
benefit  in  establishing  standards  for  rehabilitation  canter  services. 
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MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIONS 


REHABILITATION  CENTER  SERVICES  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS 


THE  AMERIAAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  BELIEVES  THAT  EVERY  BLIND 
PERSON  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  RECEIVE  HIGH-QUALITY  TRAIN- 
ING IN  THE  BASIC  SKILLS  NEEDED  TO  ACHIEVE  MAXIMUM  INDEPENDENCE  IN 
DAILY  LIVING,  REGARDLESS  OF  WHETHER  OR  NOT  THE  INDIVIDUAL  IS  LIKELY 
TO  ENTER  A VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  PROGRAM. 

BECAUSE  QUALITY  OF  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  IS  PARAMOUNT  AND  BE- 
CAUSE FEDERAL  FUNDS  ARE  USED  FOR  THIS  PURPOSE,  THE  OFFICE  OF  VOCATION- 
AL REHABILITATION  IN  19%  COSPONSORED  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR 
THE  BLIND  A SEMINAR  TO  ESTABLISH  PRINCIPLES  AND  STANDARDS  OF  REHABILI- 
TAION  CENTERS  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS.  THE  OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITA- 
TION IS  TO  BE  COMMENDED  FOR  CURRENTLY  CONTRACTING  FOR  A FOLLOW-UP  ON 
THE  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THESE  PRINCIPLES  AND  STANDARDS.  IT  IS  FURTHER 
RECOMMENDED  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CONTINUALLY  SUPPORT  PERIODIC 
EVALUATION  OF  THESE  CENTERS  WITH  THE  LONG-RANGE  OBJECTIVE  OF  DEVELOP- 
ING AN  EFFECTIVE  MECHANISM  OF  CERTIFICATION  THAT  WOULD  SIMULTANEOUSLY 
ASSURE  NOT  ONLY  HIGH-QUALITY  CENTER  SERVICES  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS  BUT 
ALSO  JUDICIOUS  EXPENDITURE  OF  PUBLIC  TAX  DOLMRS.  SIMILARLY,  REHABILI- 
TATION SERVICES  PURCHASED  FROM  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES  OTHER  THAN  REHAB ILI- 
TAION  CENTERS  SHOULD  BE  SUBJECT  TO  THIS  SAME  TYPE  OF  PROCEDURE  RELATIVE 
TO  PRINCIPLES  AND  STANDARDS. 

IN  ORDER  THAT  AIT  BLIND  PERSONS  MAY  BE  ASSURED  OF  REHABILITATION 
SERVICES  TO  ACHIEVE  OPTIMUM  INDEPENDENCE  IN  DAILY  LIVING,  IT  IS  STRONG- 
LY RECOMMENDED  THAT  LEGISLATION  BE  ENACTED  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  FEDERAL  FINAN- 
CIAL PARTICIPATION  IN  SUCH  BASIC  SERVICES  FOR  ALL  BLIND  PERSONS  NEEDING 
THEM  AND  INCLUDING  EFFECTIVE  EVALUATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 
POTENTIAL.  BECAUSE  OF  THE  RELATIVELY  SMALL  POPUIATION  TO  BE  SERVED  AND 
THE  VERY  HIGH-QUALITY  SERVICES  NECESSARY, IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FOSTER  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  REHABILITATION  CENTERS 
AND  FACILITIES  ON  A REGIONAL  BASIS. 
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CHAPTER  V 


LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  READING  NEEDS 


While  an  evaluation  has  recently  been  made  of  public  library  ser- 
vices for  the  blind,  not  as  much  as  might  be  desired  as  yet  is  known 
about  the  effectiveness  of  private  library  services  or  about  the  read- 
ing interests  and  needs  of  blind  people  themselves.  This  memorandum 
will  summarize  briefly  the  major  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
1956  survey  of  library  services  conducted  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  * with  certain  data  brought  up  to  date,  and  will  also 
describe  the  Foundation’s  plans  for  following  up  that  survey  with  a 
study  of  reading  problems  among  the  blind. 


Background 


The  development  of  reading  services  for  blind  persons  has  always 
faced  two  major  obstacles.  First,  the  potential  reading  public  is  rela- 
tively small,  widely  scattered,  and  immobile.  Second,  reading  matter 
and  heading  aids  for  blind  persons  have  been  extremely  expensive  to  pro- 
duce and  circulate.  This  means  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  books 
and  other  publications  available  to  blind  readers  than  to  sighted  peo- 
ple, who  have  easy  aceess  to  numerous  libraries  and  to  vast  numbers  of 
books,  whether  they  actually  read  them  or  not.  If  sighted  persons  fail 
to  read,  it  is  usually  not  because  they  cannot  make  their  way  to  librar- 
ies or  bookstores,  or  because  our  publishing  industry  is  unable  to  pro- 
duce enough  books  for  them. 

But  among  blind  people  what  limits  the  extent  of  reading  — apart 
from  illiteracy  or  physical  disabilities  associated  with  old  age,  since 
the  blind  are  disproportionately  old--  is  a simple  shortage  of  books. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  their  isolation,  their  immobility,  and 
their  inability  to  share  many  recreational  activities  of  sighted  peo- 
ple, the  need  of  blind  persons  for  reading  is  more  urgent  than  that  of 
persons  with  sight.  Indeed,  for  many  blind  people,  reading  is  one  of 
the  few  means  of  communicating  with  the  outside  world. 

Precisely  how  the  amount  and  nature  of  reading  among  the  blind 
differs  from  reading  among  sighted  people  remains  to  be  determined. 


^Francis  R.  St.  John,  Survey  of  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  1956,  New 
York:  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1957* 


While  studies  of  reading  habits  among  the  general  population  made  some 
ten  years  ago  by  the  Public  Library  Inquiry  can  serve  as  a guide  to 
research  dealing  with  the  visually  impaired,  it  is  very  likely  that 
because  of  the  difficulties  which  blind  readers  must  overcome  in  order 
to  get  and  use  books,  any  study  of  reading  needs  in  this  group  will 
have  to  deal  with  fairly  unique  experiences  and  motivations. 

Until  about  30  years  ago  little  progress  had  been  made  in  develop- 
ing adequate  library  and  reading  services  for  persons  without  sight. 

But  in  1931^  recognizing  that  federal  action  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide nationwide  library  services  for  blind  people.  Congress  appropria- 
ted $100,000  to  be  administered  by  the  Library  of  Congress  to  provide 
books  for  blind  adults.  This  amount  has  since  been  increased  by  vari-t 
ous  amendments,  the  most  recent  (in  1957)  authorizing  the  appropria- 
tion of  whatever  sums  may  be  necessary  to  provide  sufficient  reading 
material  for  blind  persons.  At  present  the  federal  government  spends 
approximately  one  and  two-thirds  million  dollars  a year  on  books  for 
the  blind.  In  1952  another  amendment  to  the  original  law  extended  the 
program’s  benefits  to  blind  children  above  the  age  of  five. 

Since  1931  close  to  10,000  titles  have  been  published  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  braille  and  long-playing  records  (the  so-called 
talking  books)--  well  over  half  of  these  titles  in  braille  alone.  The 
development  of  talking  books  in  the  early  1930's  represented  a major 
advance  in  the  effort  to  increase  library  services  for  blind  readers. 
While  recorded  books  do  not  give  blind  readers  direct  physical  con- 
tact with  words  on  a page  as  dees  braille,  no  special  instruction  is 
required  to  handle  them;  and  they  can  and  do  reach  a far  larger  audi- 
ence than  books  composed  in  some  system  of  embossed  type. 

At  the  present  time,  approximately  65,000  blind  persons  are 
being  served  by  the  Library  of  Congress  program.  However,  almost 
six  out  of  seven  legally  blind  people  in  the  United  States  are  still 
not  being  reached  by  the  federal  library  program  established  for 
them.  Some  of  these  people  are  served  by  religious  institutions;  and 
in  recent  years  a number  of  private  organizations  have  begun  to  play 
a small  but  significant  part  in  the  production  and  circulation  of  books, 
records,  and  tapes  among  blind  readers;  yet  the  great  majority  of 
blind  people  in  this  country  have  few  if  any  reading  experiences. 

Although  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington  is  responsible 
for  purchasing  books  in  braille  and  talking  book  form  they  are  cir- 
culated to  blind  readers  through  thirty-one  regional  libraries  -- 
including  federal,  state  and  even  private  agencies  as  well  as  pub- 
lic libraries.  It  was  to  find  out  how  good  the  existing  arrange- 
ments are  that  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  launched  its 
survey  of  library  services  in  1956  and  sent  questionnaires  to  the 
various  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  and  to  the  distributors 
of  talking  book  machines  (which  are  simple  record  players).  The  sur- 
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vey  found  that  while  the  federal  government  assumes  responsibility  for 
purchasing  books  and  records,  which  remain  its  property,  their  actual 
circulation  is  supposed  to  be  financed  by  joint  contributions  from 
the  states  and  from  certain  municipalities.  Since  1956  some  very  needed 
changes  have  been  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  who  pays  for  library 
services  to  blind  persons  so  that  now  substantially  more  than  half  of 
the  regional  libraries  serve  areas  completely  within  their  tax  juris- 
dictions or  are  being  reimbursed  for  library  service.  The  situation 
still  is  greatly  in  need  of  improvement.  Furthermore,  the  distribution 
of  talking  book  machines  usually  has  been  undertaken  by  state  agencies 
separate  form  the  regional  libraries.  Sometimes,  the  services  have  not 
been  well  coordinated  with  a resulting  uneven  distribution  of  machines. 

The  survey  also  found  that  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  dif- 
fered widely  in  extent  and  quality  of  the  services  which  they  provide 
and  in  the  proportion  of  blind  people  that  they  reach.  In  the  two-state 
area  served  by  the  Salt  Lake  City  regional  library,  for  example,  43 
per  cent  of  the  total  blind  population  were  being  reached  in  1956.  On 
the  other  hand,  only  7 per  cent  of  the  blind  in  Texas  were  being  served 
by  the  program  in  that  state. 

The  Ameri  an  Foundation  for  the  Blind  now  has  some  information  on 
the  extent  and  amount  of  reading  among  the  blind  from  a preliminary  sur- 
vey of  200  adults  which  it  conducted  in  Essex  County,  New  Jersey  durirg; 
the  winter  of  1959-60.  In  this  survey  we  found  that  only  a little  more 
than  a third  of  our  sample  could  be  considered  book  readers.  Only  a 
quarter  of  the  respondents  had  read  more  than  one  book  during  the  pre- 
vious month*  . As  for  the  characteristics  of  readers,  we  found  that  they 
are  better  educated  than  non-readers,  enjoy  higher  incomes,  are  more 
likely  to  be  white,  tend  to  have  suffered  visual  loss  early  in  life,  are 
less  likely  to  have  other  major  disabilities,  and  are  less  isolated  social- 
ly. It  is  also  worth  noting  that  half  of  the  non-readers  in  our  sample 
had  never  heard  of  the  talking  book  program.  However,  a third  of  them 
said  that  they  needed  book  services,  which  suggests  clearly  that  not 
all  non-readers  choose  a world  without  books.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume,  therefore,  that  present  book  programs  for  the  blind  are  far 
from  the  saturation  point. 

The  greatest  problems  faced  by  administrators  of  the  blind  reading 
program  is  how  to  extend  service  to  the  great  majority  of  blind  people 


This  result  is  very  similar  to  that  ootained  in  a. nationwide  survey  of 
the  sighted  population  conducted  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  for  the 
Public  Library  Inquiry  in  1948:  70  per  cent  of  the  people  interviewed 
said  that  they  had  not  read  a book  during  the  previous  month. 
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who  are  not  yet  being  reached.  In  this  connection,  the  195^  survey  re- 
commended higher  federal  appropriations  in  order  to  produce  more  books 
and  more  talking  book  machines;  and  the  assumption  by  each  state  of 
financial  responsibility  for  its  own  blind  readers. 

Another  important  phase  of  library  service  is  the  selection  of 
books  to  be  embossed  or  recorded.  Books  distributed  to  blind  readers 
through  the  regional  libraries  are  selected  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
But  of  the  many  titles  printed  each  year  for  sighted  readers  only  a 
fraction  are  made  available  to  the  blind  because  of  the  great  cost  of 
production  and  distribution.  Severely  limited  in  the  number  of  titles 
that  can  be  transcribed  or  recorded,  the  program  has  tried  to  appeal 
to  the  largest  possible  number  cf  blind  persons.  Consequently  books 
selected  for  reproduction  have  been  chiefly  of  the  recreational  and 
inspirational  variety;  and  when  more  serious  books  are  chosen  they 
are  not  usually  "controversial"  in  either  a literary  or  a political 
sense*.  The  publication  of  scholarly  and  technical  books  has  been 
left  largely  to  private,  voluntary  organizations,  such  as  Recording 
for  the  Blind,  which  actually  turn  out  more  titles  than  the  public 
program  but  reach  smaller,  more  specialized  reading  publics. 

Concerning  the  selection  of  books  for  blind  readers  the  195^ 
Foundation  survey  recommended  that  a minimum  of  1,000  book  titles  be 
produced  each  year;  that  a broader  selection  of  books  be  made  --  in- 
cluding more  books  for  readers  in  the  professions  and  sciences;  and 
that  the  entire  production  of  titles  be  speeded  up. 

Meanwhile,  basic  scientific  research  is  now  going  on  that  will 
ultimately  revolutionize  the  entire  process  of  producing,  distributing 
and  communicating  the  content  of  reading  materials  for  blind  people 
as  well  as  for  persons  with  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  read- 
ing ordinary  print.  Among  the  devices  now  being  tested  are  reading  mach- 
ines which  scan  ordinary  print  and  emit  combinations  of  tones,  braille 
dots,  speech-like  sounds,  or  even  spoken  words,  instruments  which  auto- 
matically transcribe  ink  print  into  braille;  multiple-tracked  tapes 
and  easily-operated  tape  recorders;  and  even  longer-playing  records 
than  the  thirty-three  and  one-third  rpm  disk  now  being  used  by  talking 
books  and  commercial  record  manufacturers.  By  speeding  up  the  produc- 
tion of  books  and  other  publications  and  by  simplifying  the  task  of 
reading  itself,  these  and  other  technological  developments  should  make 


In  our  survey  in  Essex  County,  New  Jersey  described  above,  nearly  half 
of  the  talking  book  readers  in  our  sample  said  there  were  books  not 
new  available  cn  records  that  they  would  like  to  see  circulated. 
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more  reading  materials  available  to  a far  wider  population  of  visu- 
ally or  otherwise  handicapped  persons  than  is  now  being  reached. 
Here,  in  our  opinion,  is  added  justification  for  exploring  the  po- 
tential reading  market  represented  by  the  blind. 


AFB's  Research  Flan 

The  research  that  we  are  proposing  can  be  divided  into  three 
specific  projects.  The  first  and  major  survey  deals  with  blind  adults 
and  their  reading  needs.  The  second  involves  a study  of  the  reading 
needs  of  blind  children  and  youth.  The  third  phase  of  the  study  con- 
sists of  experiments  on  the  effects  of  reading  among  blind  people. 
These  three  projects  will  now  be  described  in  some  detail. 


A . Survey  of  Blind  Adults 

This  project  will  not  be  restricted  to  the  small  minority 
of  blind  adults  who  now  obtain  braille  books  or  talking 
book  records  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  regional 
libraries  for  the  blind.  Rather,  it  will  deal  with  the  read- 
ing problems  of  blind  people  in  general  --  which  includes 
a relatively  small  number  of  users  and  a great  number  of 
non-users  of  library  facilities,  bhile  we  wish  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  present  library  program  in  terms 
of  the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  of  readers,  we 
also  want  to  determine  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  great 
majority  of  blind  people  who  are  presently  not  being  reach- 
ed by  the  program. 

In  studying  the  reading  needs  of  blind  adults,  we  have  as- 
sumed that  information  can  best  be  obtained  through  direct, 
face-to-face  interviews  with  them  in  their  homes  or  places 
of  work.  Because  the  cost  of  reaching  a representative  nation- 
al sample  of  blind  persons  would  be  prohibitive,  the  survey 
will  have  to  be  restricted  to  some  four  or  five  states.  Inso- 
far as  possible,  the  states  selected  will  be  chosen  to  repre- 
sent the  major  regional  areas  of  the  United  States  and  to 
include  districts  with  inferior  library  services  for  the  blind 
as  well  as  districts  with  superior  services. 

Within  each  state  we  shall  attempt  to  interview  between  four 
hundred  and  five  hundred  blind  adults  selected  at  random  from 
the  state  registry  yielding  a national  total  of  approximate- 
ly two  thousand  interviews.  Because  blind  people  are  concen- 
trated in  urban  areas,  most  of  our  interviews  will  be  conduct- 
ed in  cities;  but  it  will  be  desireable  to  include  at  least  a 


partial  sampling  of  rural  residents  as  well. 

In  the  interviews  to  be  conducted  with  blind  adults,  the 
following  areas  of  questioning  will  be  covered: 


1.  How  many  blind  people  read  books  or  magazines? 

2.  What  are  the  general  reading  tastes  and  interests  of 
blind  readers?  That  is,  what  kinds  or  types  of  books 
and  magazines  do  they  like  to  read? 

3.  How  many  blind  people  now  read  braille? 

k.  How  many  blind  people  use  talking  books  or  other  forms 
of  recorded  books  or  magazines? 

5.  How  many  blind  people  are  using  sighted  readers  --  paid 
or  volunteer?  To  what  extent  do  other  family  members 
help  blind  people  in  their  reading? 

6.  Among  those  who  are  using  present  library  services,  to 

what  extent  are  they  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  those 

services?  What  recommendations  can  they  make  for  improving 
existing  services? 

7.  Among  those  who  are  using  present  library  services,  what 
difficulties  do  they  experience  in  communicating  with 
libraries  and  in  handling  books  or  records  received  from 
those  libraries? 

8.  Among  those  who  are  using  present  library  services,  to 

what  extent  are  they  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  with  the 

selection  of  reading  matter  by  the  libraries? 

9.  Among  those --the  great  majority--  who  are  not  getting 
any  books  or  records  from  existing  libraries,  how  many 
may  be  considered  as  likely  candidates  for  those  services 
and  what  are  their  reading  interests  and  needs? 

10.  What  is  the  exposure  of  blind  people  to  other  media  of  com- 
munication, such  as  radio  and  television?  What  are  their 
preferences  among  the  various  media,  including  books  and 
magazines?  Which  medium  do  they  find  most  informative?  Which 
medium  do  they  find  most  entertaining? 

11.  How  many  blind  people  with  partial  vision  could  be  helped 
in  their  reading  with  proper  optical  aids? 
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12.  To  what  extent  are  non- readers  motivated  to  spend  time 
reading  books  or  magazines? 

13.  Aside  from  visual  loss,  are  there  any  other  physical 
handicaps  that  prevent  blind  people  from  doing  as  much 
reading  as  they  would  like? 

1^.  How  do  reading  interests  and  activities  vary  according 
to  the  social  characteristics  of  blind  people,  such  as 
age  at  onset  of  blindness,  education,  occupational  exper- 
iences, marital  status, physical  mobility,  and  socio-eco- 
nomic status? 


The  Foundation  has  already  developed  and  tested  a question- 
naire for  these  interviews  among  a sample  of  two  hundred  blind 
adults  in  Essex  County,  New  Jersey.  Our  experience  in  this  pre- 
test will  be  helpful  in  revising  the  questionnaire  and  in  es- 
tablishing procedures  for  sampling  from  state  registries,  train- 
ing interviewers,  and  conducting  the  interviews.  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  we  have  already  performed  a pre-test  means  that  we 
are  now  in  a position  to  begin  work  almost  immediately  on  the 
full-scale  survey  of  adult  readers. 


B . Survey  of  Children  and  Youth 


The  Foundation  has  concluded  that  the  reading  needs  of  child- 
ren and  youth  must  be  studied  separately  from  those  of  adults. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  are  not  dealing  here  with 
reading  mainly  as  a "leisure"  activity  but  chiefly  with  the 
production  and  distribution  of  text  books  for  use  in  schools. 
Furthermore,  while  high  school  and  college  students  can  be 
interviewed  directly,  youngsters  of  primary  school  age  pre- 
sent special  interviewing  problems.  No  doubt,  some  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  them,  but  this  will  have  to  be 
supplemented  with  information  derived  from  their  parents  and 
teachers.  As  a result,  the  strategy  to  be  followed  in  study- 
ing the  younger  age  group  will  differ  from  that  used  in  our 
proposed  survey  of  adults. 

Any  study  of  the  reading  interests  and  needs  of  blind  child- 
ren must  take  into  account  their  educational  placement.  For 
example,  the  reading  needs  of  children  attending  a residential 
school  for  the  blind  are  quite  different  from  those  of  young- 
sters in  an  ordinary  high  school.  The  library  resources  of  a 
school  for  the  blind  are  different  from  those  of  an  institu- 
tion designed  chiefly  for  sighted  students,  where  blind  child- 
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ren  represent  a small  minority  of  the  student  body. 

The  sources  of  reading  material  — whether  regional  librar- 
ies for  the  blind,  private  agencies,  volunteer  readers  or 
transcribers  — will  be  another  factor  to  consider  in  meas- 
uring the  effectiveness  of  book  programs  for  young  blind 
people.  While  volunteer  readers  play  a relatively  minor 
part  in  the  lives  of  blind  adults,  they  have  long  had  a 
vital  role  in  educating  blind  children.  As  may  be  expected, 
parents  also  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  reading 
text  books  to  their  children. 

We  intend  to  study  the  reading  needs  of  blind  children 
and  youth  in  each  of  the  states  where  we  conduct  our  survey 
of  adult  reading  problems.  We  hope  to  study  approximately 
one  hundred  young  blind  people  in  each  of  these  states,  which 
will  yield  us  a total  of  six  to  seven  hundred  cases. 


C . Experiments  on  the  Effects  of  Reading 


Relatively  little  is  known  about  the  psychological  impact 
of  book  reading  upon  the  population  as  a whole.  Still  less 
is  known  about  the  effects  of  reading  upon  persons  unable 
to  read  ink  print  materials.  While  the  major  purpose  of  the 
research  projects  described  here  is  to  yield  information 
about  the  amount  of  reading  among  the  blind  and  the  degree 
to  which  their  reading  needs  are  being  satisfied  we  believe 
that  these  studies  should  be  supplemented  by  a number  of 
small-scale  experiments  to  explore  the  effects  of  reading 
within  this  group. 

One  experiment  would  seek  to  compare  a group  of  blind 
readers  and  a group  of  sighted  readers  after  exposure  to 
identical  reading  material  --  identical,  that  is,  in  all 
respects  but  form,  which  for  blind  readers  could  be  a 
recording  or  an  embossed  edition. 

A second  experiment  is  proposed  to  measure  the  impact  of 
recorded  books  or  publications  on  blind  people  identified 
as  non-readers.  If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  a signifi- 
cant proportion  of  non-readers  can  be  converted  into  active 
readers,  this  would  have  far-reaching  implications  for  the 
future  development  and  expansion  of  the  present  program  of 
library  services  for  the  blind. 


When  the  results  of  the  studies  described  above  are  tabulated,  we 
should  be  in  51  much  better  position  in  which  to  evaluate  the  work  being 
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done  by  public  and  private  library  services.  If  our  survey  of  read- 
ing tastes  and  needs  is  accurate,  librarians  serving  the  blind  should 
be  better  able  to  gear  services  --  that  is,  the  selection  and  distribu- 
tion of  books  and  other  published  materials  --  to  the  expressed  inter- 
ests of  actual  and  potential  blind  readers. 


Further  Research 

There  are  obviously  other  areas  where  further  research  and  study 
are  needed  if  library  services  for  blind  persons  are  to  be  improved. 

It  is  clear  that  book  programs  for  the  visually  impaired  will  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  they  will  be  dealing  with  much  larger  populations 
than  at  present.  This  problem  in  addition  to  others  outlined  above 
will  need  to  be  faced  if  the  library  facilities  for  blind  persons  are 
to  approach  those  available  to  sighted  people  in  coverage  and  quality. 
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MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIONS 


READING  MATERIAL  AND  LIBRARY  SERVICES 


THE  FOUNDATION  REGARDS  IACK  OF  ACCESS  TO  INFORMATION  ORDINARILY 
IMPARTED  THROUGH  PRINT  AS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  SERIOUSLY  HANDICAPPING  EFFECTS 
OF  BLINDNESS,  AND  BELIEVES  THAT  THIS  IS  BEING  COMPENSATED  FOR  TO  SOME 
EXTENT  THROUGH  THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS  PROGRAM  OF  MAKING  BOOKS  AND  PEKEOD- 
ICALS  INCREASINGLY  AVAILABLE  IN  BRAILLE  AND  RECORDED  FORM.  IT  IS  RE- 
COMMENDED THAT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CONTINUE  TO  SUPPORT  TECHNOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH  DESIGNED  TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  AND  REDUCE  THE  UNIT  COST  OF 
SUCH  MATERIALS.  IN  ADDITION,  IN  ORDER  TO  IMPROVE  THE  DISTRIBUTION  AND 
CIRCULATION  OF  THESE  FEDERALLY -OWNED  MATERIALS,  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  CONTINUE  TO  CONTRACT  WITH  ALL  STATES  TO  RENDER 
THESE  SPECIALIZED  LIBRARY  SERVICES  TO  THE  BLIND  PEOPLE  OF  THE  NATION. 


IN  ADDITION,  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT  CONSIDERATION  BE  GIVEN  TO 
OTHER  AREAS  RELATING  TO  LIBRARY  SERVICES  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS  BY  THOSE 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  THESE  SERVICES  --  EITHER  GOVERNMENTAL  OR  VOLUNTARY  -- 
TO  THE  END  THAT  A COORDINATED  NON-DUPLICATING  PROGRAM  MAY  BE  EFFECT- 
ED TO  IMPROVE  THIS  PRIMARY  SERVICE  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS. 
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CHAPTER  V: 


RESEARCH 


PART  I 

UNMET  NEEDS  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  RESEARCH  ON  BLINDNESS 


General  Recommendations 


An  analysis  of  the  literature  on  social  research  on  blindness 
made  recently  ^ concludes  that  a better  balanced  literature  based  on 
properly  conducted  research  in  depth  is  needed.  No  literature  can  be 
considered  adequate  that  is  predominantly  in  articles  of  less  than  ten 
journal  pages  or  that  depends  even  in  small  degree  on  related  research 
in  other  fields.  Funds  need  to  be  secured  to  undertake  linger  range , 
more  definitive  studies  on  social  aspects  of  blindness;  assurance  needs 
to  be  given  that  the  results  of  such  longer  range  studies  will  be  pub- 
lished and  distributed;  if  well  qualified  research  teams  are  to  be  re- 
cruited to  work  on  social  aspects  of  blindness,  there  should  be  a reason- 
able expectation  that  their  findings  and  recommendations  will  receive 
careful  consideration  by  policy  planners  and  operational  personnel. 

It  is  perhaps  in  this  insensitivity  to  social  research  and  its  role  as 
advisor  and  counselor  to  policy  and  operations  that  the  greatest  need 
lies.  The  concept  of  the  blind  person  in  theccmtext  of  the  larger  so- 
cial setting  in  which  he  must  operate  (family,  school,  job,  clubs,  etc.) 
and  the  concept  of  blind  persons  of  varying  capacities  and  potentiali- 
ties are  concepts  that  social  research  can  identify  and  clarify  *nly 
if  there  is  a genuine  desire  and  demonstrated  support  to  go  beycnd  the 
traditional  approaches  to  studies  of  blindness. 

The  accmplishments  of  research  on  blindness  have  been  considerable 
in  areas  like  individual  personal  adjustment,  psychological  measurement 
and  services  for  blinded  veterans.  A positive  and  experimental  approach 
such  as  those  three  areas  have  displayed  can  easily  point  the  way  to  an 
attack  on  the  larger,  more  comprehensive  problems  remaining  to  be  solv- 
ed. Social  research  can  contribute  the  basic  materials  for  the  decisions 
that  administrators  and  policy  planners  who  are  faced  with  these  problems 
must  make. Wisely  used,  social  research  can  point  up  ways  to  improve  ser- 
vices for  blind  persons;  it  can  give  guidance  to  the  individual  under- 
going the  traumatic  experience  of  blindness;  it  should  be  undertaken  and 
it  should  be  used  with  those  aim6  in  mind. 


Specific  Recommendations 


When  specific  fields  of  interest  within  social  research  on  blind- 
ness are  analyzed,  five  major  fields  have  definite  needs  for  further 
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research.  These  are  listed  below: 


(1)  In  the  field  of  broad  policy  questions,  specific  needs 

for  further  research  are  four: 

a.  Statistics  on  the  social  characteristics  of  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  are  needed  at  a national 
level,  since  (excepting  the  National  Health  Survey) 
federal  government  statistics  are  largely  non-exist- 
ent and  reporting  standards  of  many  states  can  be 
considered  inadequate. 

b.  A nationwide  survey  in  depth  of  the  standards  of 
service  and  practices  of  organizations  serving  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  is  needed.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  enough  inefficiency  and  mis- 
representation exits  to  warrant  a survey  as  to  -Wheth- 
er blind  persons'  needs  are  met  and  the  taxpayer  and 
donor’s  contributions  are  properly  used. 

c.  More  rigorously  designed  research  projects  on  the 
wider  social  implications  of  blindness  are  needed. 
Studies  of  attitudes  toward  blindness  by  blind 
persons,  and  sighted  persons  in  social  institutional 
settings  (home,  school,  place  of  employment,  etc.) 
are  particularly  needed. 

d.  Basic  studies  of  importance  to  the  increased  mobility 
of  blind  persons  are  needed,  especially  (i)  human 
engineering  aspects  of  guidance  devices,  and  studies 
on  (ii)  auditory  acuity,  (iii)  sensory  deprivation 
and  substitution  and  (iv)  isolation  and  emotional 
deprivation. 

(2)  In  the  field  of  the  adult  blind,  specific  needs  for  further 

research  are  five: 

a.  The  human  engineering  aspects  of  vocational  training 
need  to  be  surveyed,  and  lucidly  set  forth,  parti- 
cularly for  the  information  of  prospective  employers 
and  training  of  the  newly  blinded. 

b.  Social  statistics  on  blind  workers  and  industries 
employing  blind  workers  is  needed  as  a preliminary 
step  toward  surveying  possible  expansion  of  voca- 
tional opportunities  for  blind  workers. 

c.  Personal  adjustment  in  a larger  social  setting  needs 
to  be  systematically  explored  with  roles  and  expecta- 
tions in  the  family,  in  social  groups,  at  school  and 
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on  the  job  considered  in  much  more  detail. 

d.  Longitudinal  studies  of  both  service-connected  and 
non-service-connected  blinded  veterans  are  needed  to 
sustain  the  excellent  record  of  research  on  veterans 
and  to  assure  the  high  standard  of  services  now  afford- 
ed blinded  veterans. 

e.  A definitive  work  on  the  aged  blind  is  badly  needed 
to  point  the  way  for  further  research  in  this  almost 
totally  neglected  field  of  research.  More  immedi- 
ately, projects  should  be  undertaken  to  determine 
factors  that  will  dispose  elderly  persons  to  accept 
more  readily  optical  aids  and  surgery  while  useful 
sight  can  be  saved. 

(3)  In  the  field  of  the  young  blind,  the  specific  needs  for 

further  research  are  four: 

a.  Social  psychological  studies  of  the  roles  and  expecta- 
tions blindness  generates  in  larger  social  settings 
such  as  the  family,  the  play  group  and  the  school  are 
needed. 

b.  Longitudinal  studies  of  children  blinded  by  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia  are  needed,  particularly  their 
success  in  integrated  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  the  facilities  afforded  them. 

c.  The  problems  of  multiply-handicapped  and/or  severely 
disturbed  blind  children  need  attention,  particularly 
methods  and  procedures  of  more  accurate  diagnosis, 
therapy  and  education. 

d.  In  almost  every  field  concerned  with  blind  children, 
longer  range,  more  definitive  publications  (like 
books)  are  needed  to  correct  the  present  imbalance 
of  literature. 


(4)  In  the  field  of  the  deaf-blind,  the  specific  needs  for  further 
research  are  four: 

a.  A definitive  work  based  on  basic  research,  social  sta- 
tistics and  current  services  offered  the  deaf-blind  is 
needed. 

b.  Basic  research  on  sensory  deprivation  and  substitution, 
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increased  auditory  acuity  and  communication  problems 
should  be  started. 

c.  The  collection  of  more  statistics  of  the  social  charac- 
teristics of  the  deaf-blind  is  needed. 

d.  Standards  of  diagnosis,  treatment,  therapy  and  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf-blind  should  be  determined. 


(5)  In  the  field  of  psychological  measurement,  the  needs  of  fu- 
ture research  are  for  a survey  of  the  adequacy  of  existing 
instruments  and  for  standardization  of  tests  now  in  the  de- 
velopment stage,  particularly  auditory  projective,  auditory 
apperception  and  cutaneous-kinesthetic  tests. 


General  Characteristics  of  Recent  Social  Research  on  and  Related  to 
Blindness 


The  amount  of  social  research  directly  concerned  with  blindness 
since  1953  das  very  significantly  increased.  When  social  research  on 
subjects  other  than  blindness  (but  of  great  potential  value  to  social 
research  on  blindness)  is  considered,  the  period  since  1953  das  undoubt- 
edly seen  the  largest  body  of  research  for  any  five  year  period  since 
social  research  on  blindness  began.  (See  Table  l).  While  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  survey  to  assess  the  published  literature  previous  to 
1953,  its  general  characteristics  are  summarized  by  Miss  Lende:  "Much 
of  the  literature  on  the  blind  may  be  said  to  be  repetitious  and  in 
many  cases  is  more  of  an  emotional  than  factual  character."  ^ Also, 
Raskin's  survey  on  Current  Research  in  Work  for  the  Blind, for  the  period 
1942-1953  can  list  only  twenty-four  publication  references  and  forty  in- 
vestigators. With  a much  more  liberal  definition  of  research,  the  period 
1953-1958  can  list  some  sixty  research  projects  and  some  four-hundred  and 
forty- four  publications  directly  concerned  with  social  research  on  blind- 
ness (See  Table  4).  Allowing  for  differences  of  interpretation,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  period  1953-1958  has  seen  the  beginnings  of  valuable 
literature  on  social  research  on  blindness. 

Tables  1-3  outline  the  full  potential  of  that  body  of  research  by 
combining  social  research  directly  concerned  with  blindness  and  a portion 
of  the  social  research  on  other  topics  but  relevant  to  studies  on  blind- 
ness. The  most  noticeable  single  feature  of  Table  1 besides  the  consider- 
able number  of  items  (959)  is  the  heavy  preponderance  of  articles  in  com- 
parison with  other  publications. 

Table  2 and  Table  3 suggest  by  content  category  the  varying  dis- 
tributions of  projects  and  publications;  the  significant  variations  are 
discussed  below. 
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In  Table  2 in  the  category  General  Research  on  Blindness  there 
seems  to  be  fewer  research  projects  and  more  books  than  the  over-all 
distribution  for  all  five  content  categories . There  are  probably  few- 
er research  projects  because  the  broad  general  policy  questions  in- 
volved in  this  category  have  not  too  often  been  approached  through 
research  processes;  conferences,  workshops,  discussions  and  legisla- 
tive proposals  have  been  more  widely  accepted  means  of  approaching 
broad  general  policy  questions.  An  in&tance  of  the  coming  role  that 
research  may  play  in  the  oonsideration  of  such  questions  has  been 
the  recent  award  of  two  project  grants  to  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Social  Work  of  Columbia  University.  The  first  was  a two  year  study 
financed  by  the  Caspary  Estates  and  Seeing  Eye  on  the  problems  of 
travel  of  blind  persons,  including  a "study  of  policies  and  practices 
of  dealing  with  the  blind  with  reference  to  travel. "3  The  second  grant 
is  for  a three  year  study  on  "the  nature  and  determinants  of  sighted 
society  toward  blindness  and  the  effects  of  these  attitudes  on  blind 
people . 

The  relatively  large  number  of  books  in  the  General  Research  on 
Blindness  category  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  widely  accepted  "classics" 
(such  as  Best  and  Farrell  on  blindness;  Halstead  and  Rose  on  related 
subjects).  This  long  discursive  treatment  of  broad  policy  questions  has 
over  the  years  more  often  taken  the  permanent  form  of  books  although  in 
keeping  with  the  literature  in  other  content  categories  a common  tend- 
ency has  been  for  publication  through  articles. 

The  number  of  research  projects  in  the  Young  Blind  and  the  Deaf- 
Blind  categories  is  above  the  over-all  distribution,  primarily  because 
of  a good  deal  of  research  indirectly  related  to  blindness  falls  in 
these  categories.  Of  importance  to  the  study  of  the  Young  Blind  are  the 
social  psychological  studies  of  other  impairments  and  disabilities.  Of 
importance  to  the  study  of  the  Deaf-Blind  are  the  studies  on  auditory 
eff icieny . 

The  category  the  Young  Blind  shows  a below  average  number  of  books, 
due  probably  to  the  relatively  recent  concern  with  research-oriented  stud- 
ies of  children.  The  relatively  large  number  of  ongoing  research  projects 
shows  this  recent  emphasis  on  research,  some  of  which  may  make  up  the  de- 
ficit on  books  as  publications.  Certain  longitudinal  studies  of  children 
with  retrolental  fibroplasia  can  be  expected  to  take  book  form  ultimate- 
ly, as  Norris'  pioneering  book  has  already  done. 5 

In  the  category  the  Deaf-Blind,  a slightly  larger  than  average  num- 
ber of  monographs  confirms  the  suggestion  that  the  complexities  of  studies 
of  the  deaf-blind  do  not  lend  themselves  to  shorter  or  more  specialized 
topics:  the  deaf-blind  person  has  to  be  considered  as  an  entire  person 
of  many  interdependent  problems  and  potentialities. 

Table  3 illustrates  by  activity  (research  project  or  publications) 
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the  distribution  of  effort  (in  percentages)  among  the  five  content  cate- 
gories as  far  as  the  present  compilation  is  concerned.  Over  half  the  re- 
search projects  included  in  this  listing  are  on  the  young  blind,  since 
it  is  in  this  field  that  many  new  projects  have  been  started  in  the  past 
five  years,  particularly  in  social  psychological  fields  of  relevance  to 
studies  on  blindness.  Table  3 also  emphasizes  the  relatively  small  effort 
going  into  research  projects  in  the  general  category  and  in  experimental 
psychology  and  psychological  testing,  which  can  be  explained  in  these 
ways:  (a)  the  broad  policy  questions  of  the  general  category  (for  example, 
attitudes  toward  blind  persons,  mobility)  have  not  traditionally  been 
approached  through  research  processes  and  (b)  much  of  the  psychological 
measurement  research  is  in  this  compilation  listed  under  other  cate- 
gories (vocational  and  personal  reorganization  and  the  young  blind). 

Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  books  are  included  in  the  general 
and  the  adult  categories  which  can  be  accounted  for  in  several  ways, 
among  them  the  following:  (a)  these  are  the  older  fields  of  inquiry  in 
studies  of  blindness;  (b)  this  list  includes  the  "classics"  and  basic 
reference  materials  which  any  survey  must  take  into  account;  (c)  this 
list  includes  the  "classics "in  social  studies  of  relevance  to  new  studies 
on  blindness. 

The  relatively  larger  number  of  monographs  and  dissertations  in  the 
adult  category  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  concern  over  the  years  with 
vocational  and  personal  reorganization  of  the  individual  blind  person  as 
well  as  with  persons  with  impairments  and  disabilities  of  relevance  to 
social  research  on  blindness.  The  relatively  smaller  number  of  monographs 
and  dissertations  in  the  deaf-blind  category  can  be  explained  by  the  rela- 
tively few  numbers  of  publications  on  the  deaf-blind  compared  with  the 
other  fields. 

The  relatively  smaller  number  of  monographs  and  dissertations  in 
the  category  of  psychological  measurement  may  be  due  to  two  factors: 

(a)  the  bulk  of  the  literature  has  been  published  prior  to  1953  and  is 
reported  and  discussed  by  Lende  and  Raskin,  and  (b)  many  itmes  on  psy-^ 
chological  testing  are  listed  under  other  categories.  The  same  can  be  a 
said  for  the  relatively  fewer  articles  in  the  psychological  measurement 
category. 
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TABLE  1 


Characteristics  of  all  Items  of  Survey  by 
Categories  and  Numbers 


Content 

Category 

Projects 

Number  of 

Books  Monographs 

Dissertations 

Articles 

Total 

General 

12 

31 

18 

10 

122 

193 

Adult 

33 

18 

37 

33 

145 

266 

Young 

8? 

24 

28 

11 

173 

323 

Deaf-Blind 

1 6 

4 

13 

4 

54 

91 

Psy.  Meas. 

3 

5 

2 

2 

74 

86 

TOTAL 

151 

82 

98 

6o 

568 

959 
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TABLE  2 


Characteristics  of  all  Items  of  Survey 


By  Categories  and  Percentages 


Content 

Category 

Overall  Summary 

General 


Percentages  by  Content  Category 
Projects  Books  Monographs  Dissertations  Articles 


1 6 

6 


8 

IT 


10 

9 


6o 

63 


Adult 

14 

Young 

26 

Deaf-Blind 

19 

Psy.  Meas. 

4 

7 13  12 

7 10  4 

4 l4  4 

62  2 


54 

53 

59 

86 


TABLE  3 


Characteristics  of  all  Items  of  Survey 


By  Activities  and  Percentages 


Content 

Category 

Projects 

Percentages  of  Activity  Category 

Books  Monographs  Dissertations 

Articles 

General 

8 

39 

20 

17 

22 

Adult 

24 

21 

35 

55 

26 

Young 

56 

30 

30 

19 

30 

Deaf-Blind 

10 

4 

13 

6 

10 

Psy.  Meas. 

2 

6 

2 

3 

12 

TOTAL 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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TABLE  4 


Characteristics  of  All  Items  of  Survey:  Percentages  of 


Items 

in  Direct 

- Related  Categories 

UMBERS 

PERCENTAGES 

DIRECT 

RELATED 

TOTAL 

DIRECT  RELATED 

TOTAL 

Projects 

60 

91 

151 

4o 

60 

100 

Books 

20 

62 

82 

24 

76 

100 

Monographs 

71 

27 

98 

72 

28 

100 

Dissertations 

34 

26 

60 

56 

44 

100 

Articles 

319 

249 

568 

56 

44 

100 

TOTAL 

504 

455 

955 

52 

48 

100 
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CHAPTER  VI  - RESEARCH 


PART  II 


UNMET  NEEDS  IN  TECHNOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 


Introduction 

There  are  five  principal  areas  in  which  a bewildering  variety  of 
problems  arise  under  conditions  of  sensory  deprivation  and  which  may  in- 
volve the  combination  of  impaired  hearing  and  blindness.  In  this  brief 
report,  they  will  be  designated  as: 

a)  Access  to  the  printed  word  and  graphic  forms 
(reading  machines). 

b)  Vision  research  (visual  restoration). 

c)  Mobility  (guidance  devices  and  mobility  training). 

d)  Vocational  rehabilitation  (general,  specially 
adapted  and  specially  developed  devices). 

|)  Sensory  adaptation. 

Access  to  the  Printed  Word  and  Graphic  Forms 


When  visual  acuity  is  reduced  to  the  point  at  which  the  individual 
has  light  perception  or  less,  it  is  of  course,  impossible  to  read  the 
vast  amount  of  human  intelligence  which  is  stored  in  the  printed  word. 
Since  the  first  reading  machine,  (the  British  Optophone  in  1912)  more 
than  a dozen  attempts  at  reading  machines  have  been  made  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  None  of  these  is  being  used  at 
the  present  time  by  blind  persons.*  The  human  transcriber  provides  the 
only  access  the  blind  person  has  to  the  printed  word  or  graphic  forms. 
Such  dependency  is  not  only  highly  restrictive  of  the  individual's  free- 
dom, but  causes  serious  employment  problems.  A practical  reading  machine 


*The  one  exception  is  the  British  Optophone  which  is  in  daily  use  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Jameson.  The  second  unit  is  used  occasionally  by  another 
English  citizen. 
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which  would,  give  the  individual  an  opportunity  to  read  even  selected 
material  at  a slow  rate  would  be  of  inestimable  value  and  would  repre- 
sent a major  contribution  in  the  area  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind. 

There  have  been  two  large  scale  projects  in  this  country  which 
have  been  funded  by  federal  agencies.  The  first  was  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sensory  Devices  using  Haskins  as  a central  laboratory.  For  this, 
the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  designed  two  reading  machines,  the  A-2 
Reader  and  the  R.C.A.  Recognition  Machine.  The  R.C.A.  Recognition  Machine 
was  developed  to  a prototype  stage,  but  before  adequate  testing  and  fur- 
ther development  could  occur,  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Sensory  Devices 
was  halted  by  federal  order  and  has  not  been  resumed  as  of  this  day. 

The  second  project  began  in  1951  with  the  United  States  Veterans 
Administration  sponsoring  research  on  a variety  of  reading  machines  at 
Haskins  Laboratory,  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  and  H.A.  Mauch  Research 
and  Development  Laboratory.  Only  one  of  these  devices  has  been  developed 
to  the  testing  stage.  It  is  known  as  the  Battelle  Reader  and  is  a modern 
transistorized  version  of  the  early  British  Optophone.  Thus  far,  with 
most  blind  subjects,  the  reading  rate  is  less  than  ten  words  per  minute, 
although  one  person  reads  at  a rate  of  fifteen  words  per  minute. 


Recommendations 


1.  The  present  projects  of  the  Research  and  Development  Division, 
Prosthetic  and  Sensory  Aids  Service  of  Veterans  Administration 
should  be  continued  until  such  time  as  each  device  is  proved 
to  be  feasible  or  unworthy  of  further  research.  It  is  unlikely 
that  any  of  the  machines  now  being  developed,  with  one  exception, 
will  prove  to  be  a practical  device  which  can  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  individual  blind  person  or  which  will  compete  as 

a library  facility  with  the  human  transcribing  and  recording  sys- 
tem now  in  existence.  The  exception  is  the  letter  recognition 
machine  now  being  developed  at  Mauch  Laboratories.  If  develop- 
ment proceeds  to  a successful  prototype,  the  Mauch  device  could 
become  a useful  personal  type  reading  machine. 

2.  Vhat  is  of  prime  importance  in  the  area  of  reading  machines  is 
some  basic  research  to  determine  what  can  be  realistically  per- 
ceived by  the  human  being  when  one  or  two  major  sensory  chan- 
nels are  missing  or  largely  inoperative.  An  information  proces- 
sing study  utilizing  all  known  forms  of  encoding  into  the  audi- 
tory channel  and  through  skin  sensation  and  kinesthetic  sensing 
along  with  combined  sense  modalities,  is  required  to  x->rovide 
design  criteria  for  reading  machine  inputs  to  the  human.  It  is 
of  no  importance  whatsoever,  whether  a reading  machine  recogniz- 
es a printed  letter  and  transforms  it  into  any  presentation  short 
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of  spelled  speech  or  language  if  the  individual  is  inherent- 
ly incapable  of  recognizing  what  is  being  presented. 

3.  In  order  to  take  maximum  advantage  of  the  human  transcriber 
and  of  recorded  material,  a program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment sponsored  by  the  Library  of  Congress  on  a long-range 
basis  and  which  is  geared  to  the  trend  towards  tape  among 
volunteer  services  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  talk- 
ing book  services  abroad,  should  receive  Congressional  atten- 
tion. The  needs  of  blind  people  extend  far  beyond  recreation- 
al reading.  Blindness  is  a democratic  handicap  and  profession- 
al people  as  well  as  those  with  all  kinds  of  interest  levels, 
should  benefit  from  the  combined  and  coordinated  efforts  of 
federally  sponsored  and  voluntary  organizations.  Although  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  two  private  foundations  are  presently 
sponsoring  research  on  long-playing  tape  cartridge  machines, 
the  Foundation  believes  that  more  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  this  kind, of  research  and  development  by  dhe  federal  govern- 
ment. 


Low  Vision  Research 

Slightly  more  than  half  of  the  355*000  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  have  some  usable  vision,  yet  most  of  them  are  functionally  blind 
in  one  or  more  ways.  In  addition,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, and 
Welfare  estimates  that  as  many  as  550>000  additional  persons  may  be  func- 
tionally blind,  although  their  visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye  may  have 
been  measured  at  one  time  as  higher  than  20/200  with  correction.  There 
are  a variety  of  low  vision  aids  already  in  existence,  but  a relatively 
small  percentage  of  persons  with  low  vision  are  provided  with  these  devices. 


Recommendations 


1.  The  federal  government  with  or  without  matching  funds  should 
expand  ophthalmic  services  and  the  provision  of  low  vision 
devices  which  would  enable  many  more  persons  of  all  ages  to 
secure  more  useful  vision. 

2.  More  basic  research  in  the  biophysical  area  is  required  if 
better  low  vision  devices  are  to  be  designed  and  the  current 
devices  are  to  be  improved. 

3.  Research  on  electronic  visual  aids  which  could  perform  more 
adequately  than  the  present  optical  devices  in  certain  areas 
is  another  worthwhile  research  goal.  Specially  designed  light 
amplifiers  are  an  example. 
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Mobility 


Although  more  than  twenty  guidance  devices  have  been  developed  to 
the  testing  stage  in  the  federally  sponsored  projects  of  the  United  Sta’tes 
Veterans  Administration,  the  Committee  on  Sensory  Devices,  and  the  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  blind  traveler  must  still  be  dependent 
on  the  human  guide  or  the  guide  dog.  A small  number  of  blind  persons  travel 
alone  with  the  aid  of  a cane.  The  effects  upon  individual  freedom  and  the 
psychological  damage  which  may  occur  to  homebound  blind  persons  are  as 
important  as  is  vocational  rehabilitation. 

The  present  research  at  Haverford  College  which  is  sponsored  by 
Veterans  Administration  has  already  passed  its  seventh  year.  An  obstacle 
detector  in  the  prototype  stage  is  still  a long  way  from  the  blind  user. 

The  step-down  detector  is  only  in  the  beginning  laboratory  stage. 

An  electronic  cane  being  developed  at  Franklin  Institute  under  par- 
tial sponsorship  of  OVR  is  also  in  the  development  stage  and  has  a history 
which  extends  as  far  back  as  the  Haverford  guidance  device.  It  is  also  in 
the  prototype  testing  stage  and  there  is  no  prediction  as  to  when  it  will 
be  useful  to  blind  people. 

Guidance  device  research  to  date  has  been  predicated  on  the  theory 
that  a satisfactory  device  would  be  at  least  a partial  substitute  for  vis- 
ion. The  emphasis  should  be  on  supplementing  the  remaining  sensory  chan- 
nels . 


Recommendations 


1.  In  order  to  bring  a guidance  device  to  blind  people  in  the 
near  future,  limited  parameters  should  be  established  for 
such  a unit.  They  are: 

a)  The  device  should  give  early  warning  about  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  the  traveler  or  moving  into  the  path 
of  the  traveler  at  distances  up  to  ten  feet  beyond 
the  tip  of  the  cane. 

b)  The  information  obtained  by  the  device  should  extend 
in  the  vertical  plane  from  a distance  of  about  one 
foot  to  seven  feet  above  the  ground  (the  area  not  ini- 
tially explored  by  the  cane). 

2.  In  addition  to  the  limited  research  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  research  should  be  continued  on  a device 
similar  to  the  M.I.T.  near  infra-red  sensing  instrument  de- 
signed by  the  late  Dr.  Clifford  M. Witcher . 
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3.  A thorough  biophysical  study  should  be  made  of  all  the  sensory 
channels  utilized  by  blind  travelers.  These  are: 

a)  Muscle  sensing 

b)  Organs  of  equilibrium 

c)  Skin  sensation  (pressure  sensing  and  temperature 
sensing) 

d)  Olfactory  sense 

e)  Auditory  channel  (monaural  and  binaural) 


Since  navigation  without  the  redundant  visual  information  available 
to  the  sighted  is  also  inportant,  research  in  navigational  aids  should 
be  pursued.  The  aids  range  from  tactile  maps  to  electronic  course  plotters 

In  addition,  a thorough  study  of  psychological  factors  and  the  abili 
ty  to  develop  mental  constructs  plus  studies  of  basic  intelligence  and 
memory  should  be  included.  Physical  fitness  with  special  references  to 
reaction  time  and  muscular  coordination  and  interaction  of  sense  modali- 
ties is  also  important.  When  all  of  these  factors  haVe  been  thoroughly 
explored,  a mobility  training  program  can  operate  more  efficiently  and 
should  markedly  increase  the  number  of  blind  persons  who  are  mobile. 

As  technological  research,  advances  in  mass  production,  techniques 
in  the  areas  of  transistors,  printed  circuitry,  and  near  infra-red  or 
ultra  violet  lenses  improve,  a more  complicated  device  may  be  feasible 
which  will  permit  abandoning  the  cane. 


Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Although  the  subject  of  vocational  rehabilitation  will  be  covered 
in  considerable  detail  in  other  chapters,  there  is  one  area  which  involves 
technological  development. 


Recommendations 


A large  variety  of  general  devices  which  are  especially  useful  to 
blind  people  in  education,  jobs,  or  independent  living,  as  well  as  spe- 
cially adapted  and  specially  developed  devices,  should  be  included  in  a 
program  in  which  federal  funding  is  provided  at  least  in  part.  Several 
private  foundations  and  agencies  for  the  blind  have  long  had  a program 
of  devices  development,  but  their  efforts  need  to  be  implemented  and 
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expanded  by  adequate  funding  through  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. OVR  should  also  attempt  to  serve  as  a coordinating  agency  for 
the  federal  government  in  terms  of  information  gathering  and  dissemina- 
tion, as  well  as  in  supplementing  private  funding  in  those  areas  which 
are  partially  or  wholly  neglected  or  are  beyond  the  economic  aapability 
of  the  voluntary  organization. 


Sensory  Adaptation 


There  is  no  substantial  body  of  research  information  on  sensory 
adaptation  when  the  individual  has  lost  one  or  more  senses  or  has  had 
one  or  more  sensory  channels  reduced. 

Recommendations 

Neurophysiological,  bio-physics  and  bionics  research  should  be 
funded  in  a coordinated  and  comprehensive  program  to  study  the  ways  in 
which  the  blind  and  deaf-blind  are  able  to  secure  data  ordinarily  pro- 
vided by  other  senses.  Study  should  be  made  of  sensory  adaptation  in 
children  as  well  as  newly  blinded  adults  in  the  middle  and  later  years 
of  life.  The  role  of  the  sensory  mechanisms  which  tend  to  inhibit  the 
information  flow  to  the  brain  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  sorting  process 
which  occurs  between  end  organs  and  brain,  are  two  areas  of  special  im- 
portance. In  addition,  some  valuable  information  should  be  acquired  on 
the  length  of  time  and  the  variety  of  training  required  for  maximum  re- 
habilitation. 


Further  Research 


Very  little  is  known  about  patterning  in  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. Some  relatively  crude  experiments  have  been  performed  in  which 
gross  electrodes  have  been  inserted  into  the  visual  areas  of  the  brain. 
These  experiments  have  failed.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  however, 
that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  provide  at 
least  rudimentary  visual  sensation.  A basic  research  program  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  achieving  patterning  through  damaged  end  organs 
at  specific  neural  levels,  or  directly  into  the  brain  will  provide  ini- 
tial clues  which  could  lead  eventually  to  substantial  visual  restoration 
for  many  blind  persons.  The  large-scale  research  effort  in  Russia  on  organ 
transplants  should  be  followed  closely  and  where  appropriate,  additional 
research  in  the  United  States  might  lead  to  transplanting  complete  visual 
organs  under  certain  conditions. 

In  summary,  certain  kinds  of  basic  research  as  well  as  a long- 
range  co-ordinated  research  program  in  the  technological  and  biophysical 
areas  are  necessary  if  the  country  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  steadily 
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increasing  blind  and  deaf-blind  population. 

In  the  past,  many  governmental  research  efforts  have  been  based  upon 
emotional  responses  to  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  Conflict.  If  Congress 
as  the  representative  of  the  people,  wishes  to  perform  its  duty  faithfully, 
these  shortterm  disjointed  research  programs  are  unthinkable.  The  assist- 
ance of  private  foundations,  universities,  industry  and  independent  re- 
searchers are  always  at  the  disposal  of  Congressional  committees  who  need 
merely  to  take  advantage  of  these  information  sources.  Through  legisla- 
tion and  subsequent  appropriations,  Congress  can  provide  the  basic  and 
applied  research  long  overdue. 

Technical  research  facilities  are  extremely  expensive  to  staff, 
equip,  and  maintain.  Research  in  the  area  of  human  welfare  can  be  done 
only  if  Congress  establishes  the  policy  with  all  federal  agencies  that 
are  "mission  oriented"  towards  the  solution  of  human  problems,  that  spe- 
cific research  projects  be  funded  with  the  same  standards  of  overhead, 
salary  and  other  costs  that  are  established  by  government  for  military 
purposes.  University  and  commercial  research  laboratories  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  provide  matching  funds.  To  insist  that  matching  funds  be 
required  in  a technical  area  is  to  guarantee  little  research  and  poor 
quality  research.  It  is  strongly  recommended,  therefore,  that  all  fund- 
ing of  technical  and  bio-physics  projects  for  the  blind  and  deaf-blind, 
be  implemented  on  a basis  comparable  with  military  and  commercial  re- 
search funding. 
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MAJOR  RECOMMENDATIONS 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS  ON  THE  NUMBER  OF  BLIND  PERSONS  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL  CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS ARE  URGENTLY  NEEDED  AT  THE  NATIONAL  LEVEL. 

IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT  THE  PERTINENT  VISION  STATISTICS  FROM  THE 
UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SURVEY* *  COVERING  THE  PERIOD  JULY  1957  - 
JUNE  1958  BE  FURTHER  EXPLORED  TO  INCLUDE  A COMPREHENSIVE  INTERVIEW  WITH 
EACH  OF  THE  SAME  600  PERSONS  CHARACTERIZED  BY  THE  SURVEY  AS  "FUNCTION- 
ALLY BLIND."  THIS  INTENSIVE  FOLLOW-UP  INTERVIEW  SHOULD  BE  DESIGNED  AND 
CONDUCTED  SO  AS  TO  REVEAL  THE  NUMBERS  IN  THAT  GROUP  WHO: 

1.  ARE  TOTALLY  BLIND. 

2.  HAVE  LIGHT  PERCEPTION  ONLY. 

3-  HAVE  MOTION  PERCEPTION 

4.  HAVE  VARYING  DEGREES  OF  VISUAL  ACUITY,  WITH  CORRECTION, 

UP  TO  20/200. 

IT  IS  FURTHER  RECOMMENDED  THAT  SINCE  THIS  IS  GOING  TO  BE  AN  ON- 
GOING FUNCTION  OF  THE  U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE,  ALL  SIMILAR  SUBSE- 
QUENT PERIODIC  FINDINGS  OF  THIS  SURVEY  OVER  THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS  BE  SUB- 
JECTED TO  THIS  SAME  INTENSIVE  PROCEDURE  IN  ORDER  TO  ESTABLISH  AN  AC- 
CURATE BASE  UPON  WHICH  TO  PROJECT  THE  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  BLIND  PEOPLE 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT  THIS  BE  THE  CONTINUING 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  WITH  ASSURANCE  OF 
ADEQUATE  FEDERAL  FINANCING. 

THIS  WOULD  GUARANTEE  AN  UNIMPEACHABLE  NAT XONAL  SAMPLE  UPON  WHICH 
TO  BASE  PROJECTIONS  OF  NUMBERS  OF  BLIND  PERSONS  AND  TO  REFLECT  CURRENT 
CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS.  THIS  WOULD  PROVIDE  THE  ESSENTIAL  BASIS  FOR  PROGRAM 
PLANNING  FOR  ALL  AGE  GROUPS  OF  BLIND  PERSONS  AND  THE  SPECIFIC  NEEDS  THAT 
SHOULD  BE  MET  BY  FEDERALLY -SUPPORTED  SERVICES. 

IT  WILL  BE  NOTED  THAT  OUR  RECOMMENDATION  IS  PREDICATED  UPON  THE 


* United  States  National  Health  Survey.  "Impairments  by  Type,  Sex  and 
Age,  United  States,  July  1957  - June  1958,  "public  Health  Service  Publi- 
cation No.  584-B9.  Washington:  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Public  Health  Service,  Div.  of  Public  Health  Methods,  1959- 
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CURRENTLY  ACCEPTED  DEFINITION  OF  BLINDNESS . * IT  HAS  BECOME  INCREASINGLY 
EVIDENT  THAT  THIS  DEFINITION  CREATES  CONFUSION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  MIND  AND 
MILITATES  AGAINST  THE  BEST  INTERESTS  OF  TOTALLY  BLIND  PEOPLE.  IT  IS 
GRATIFYING  TO  NOTE  THAT  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  FEUROLOGICAL  DISEASES 
AND  BLINDNESS  IS  RECOGNIZING  THIS  PROBLEM.  IT  IS  RECOMMENDED  THAT  THE 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  NEUROLOGICAL  DISEASES  AND  BLINDNESS  UNDERTAKE  THE 
NECESSARY  LEADERSHIP  TO  REEVALUATE  THIS  DEFINITION  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  CUR- 
RENT KNOWLEDGE  AND  PRACTICE. 


RESEARCH 


ANY  SCIENTIFICALLY  SOUND  RESEARCH  DEVELOPS  A BODY  OF  BASIC  DATA 
IN  THE  SPECIFIC  AREA  STUDIED.  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  SOCIAL  AND  TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL RESEARCH  AFFECTING  BLIND  PERSONS  IS  IACECNGBOTH  QUANTITY  AND  QUALIT/ 
AND  IS,  THEREFORE,  INADEQUATE  AS  A BASIS  FOR  PLANNING  AND  PROGRAM  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  SERVICES  FOR  BLIND  PERSONS.  FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  RESEARCH  ARE  AVAIL- 
ABLE THROUGH  SEVERAL  GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES.  A PLANNED  AND  COORDINATED  AP- 
PROACH TO  RESEARCH  --  NOT  EVIDENT  IN  PAST  YEARS  --  NOW  SEEMS  TO  BE  EVOLV- 
ING. WE  RECOMMEND  STRONGLY  THAT  A FEDERAL  INTER-AGENCY  COMMITTEE  ON  RE- 
SEARCH IN  BLINDNESS  BE  ESTABLISHED  TO  DEVELOP  A LONG-RANGE  MASTER  PIAN 
FOR  THE  GUIDANCE  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN  APPROVING  GRANTS 
FOR  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  AND  TO  ENCOURAGE  C OLLABORAT IVE  RESEARCH.  THIS 
MASTER  PLAN  COULD  DEFINE  THE  RESEARCH  NEEDS  IN  BOTH  THE  SOCIAL  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGICAL AREAS  AND  ALSO  ESTABLISH  PRIORITIES.  THIS  COHESIVE  KIND  OF 
PLANNING  WOULD  NOT  ONLY  HELP  PREVENT  THE  REPETITIVE,  WASTEFUL, RANDOM  AP- 
PROACH WHICH  HAS  TOO  OFTEN  CHARACTERIZED  RESEARCH  IN  THIS  AREA,  BUT  WOULD 
ALSO  TEND  TO  ASSURE  MORE  MEANINGFUL  FEDERAL  STEWARDSHIP  OF  RESEARCH  FUNDS 
GRANTED  IN  THIS  AREA. 

WE  FURTHER  RECOMMEND  THAT  PROVISION  BE  MADE  FOR  FULL  COSTS  OF  RE- 
SEARCH TO  BE  BORNE  BY  THE  FEDERAL  AGENCY  WHETHER  IN  GRANT  OR  CONTRACT 
FORM. 


^Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye,  with  correct- 
ive glasses,  or  central  visual  acuity  of  more  than  20/200  if  there  is 
a field  defect  in  which  the  peripheral  field  has  contracted  to  such  an 
extend  that  the  widest  diameter  of  visual  field  subtends  an  angular  dis- 
tance no  greater  than  twenty  degrees  in  the  better  eye. 
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CHAPTER  VII  - THE  DEAF-BLIND 


PART  I 

PROBLEMS  AND  NEEDS  OF  DEAF-BLIND  ADULTS 


Although  we  must  recognize  that  the  problems  facing  deaf-blind 
people  vary  according  to  the  severity  of  visual  and  auditory  impairments , 
as  well  as  to  the  length  of  time  these  have  existed,  there  are  fundamental 
difficulties  which  stand  out  in  sharp  relief  when  we  consider  this  severe- 
ly handicapped  group.  Their  predominant  needs  are:  greater  economic  secur- 
ity, suitable  living  arrangements,  remunerative  employment  and/or  satisfy- 
ing occupation,  effective  methods  of  communication  with  others,  social 
contacts,  recreation,  and  greater  understanding  on  the  part  of  profession- 
al and  lay  groups.  All  of  the  difficulties  imposed  by  blindness  are  aug- 
mented by  the  addition  of  the  barrier  of  deafness,  and  yet  these  people 
have  as  many  fundamental  capabilities  as  any  other  diversified  group. 


The  Statistical  Picture 


It  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  many  hard  of  hearing-blind  and 
deaf-blind  persons  throughout  the  country  not  yet  registered  with  the  Ameri- 
can Foundation  for  the  Blind.  However,  our  figures  at  least  show  a trend 
as  to  the  proportion  of  persons  in  age  groups  and  the  proportion  of  hard 
of  hearing-blind  to  profoundly  deaf-blind.  As  of  July  1,  1959*  we  had  a 
total  of  3*378  individuals  on  the  adult  deaf-blind  register.  Of  these, 

3^3  cases  gave  insufficient  information  to  be  classified  either  as  to 
age  or  degree  of  deafness.  Between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-nine, we 
have  254  hard  of  hearing  persons  and  347  totally  deaf.  Of  those  on  regis- 
ter over  fifty  years  of  age,  1,674  are  hard  of  hearing  and  760  profoundly 
deaf.  Therefore,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty-nine,  there  are 
approximately  three  totally  deaf-blind  people  to  every  two  hard  of  hear- 
ing-blind persons;  while  in  the  age  bracket  over  fifty,  there  are  approxi- 
mately two  hard  of  hearing-blind  persons  to  one  totally  deaf-blind  per- 
son. These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  severe  hearing  defects 
occur  more  frequently  after  middle  age. 

In  order  to  develop  an  accurate  and  complete  national  register  of 
deaf-blind  people,  a great  deal  of  study  would  need  to  go  into  the  method 
of  case  finding  on  the  state  and  local  level  and  a satisfactory  procedure 
developed  for  exchange  of  current  information.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
all  of  the  states  have  expressed  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  Founda- 
tion, although  only  three  or  four  have  been  able  to  submit  periodic  re- 
ports on  additions,  deletions,  and  changes. 
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In  lay  terms,  the  word  "deaf”  has  been  used  to  indicate  a hear- 
ing impairment  of  any  degree,  and,  for  this  reason,  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  identify  those  persons  who  are  functionally  deaf  and  who, 
therefore,  face  the  necessity  of  using  an  artificial  method  of  com- 
munication with  others.  Personal  contact  on  the  part  of  workers  who  have 
sufficient  understanding  to  recognize  the  significant  characteristics 
provides  the  best  source  for  accurate  information,  although  these  facts 
need  to  be  coordinated  through  some 'central  point  within  a given  state. 


Problems  of  the  Aging  Deaf-Blind 

The  highest  proportion  of  deaf-blind  people  falls  within  the 
upper  age  bracket. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  facing  these  people  is  suitable 
living  arrangements.  This  problem  becomes  acute  when  a deaf-blind  per- 
son survives  his  relatives  with  whom  he  has  been  living.  Difficulties 
in  communication,  plus  personality  factors,  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  find  a suitable  boarding  home  or  home  for  the  aged,  where  he  can  be 
understood  and  accepted.  In  general,  deaf-blind  people  with  a background 
of  deafness  from  early  childhood  can  fit  into  a home  for  the  aged  deaf, 
whereas  a deaf-blind  person  with  a background  of  blindness  is  complete- 
ly isolated  in  such  an  institution.  Homes  for  the  aged  blind  in  general 
reject  the  deaf-blind  person  regardless  of  background  because  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  blind  people  have  in  relating  to  deaf-blind  indi- 
viduals . Regulations  in  the  administration  of  Aid  to  the  Blind  often 
make  it  impossible  for  a deaf-blind  person  to  cross  state  lines,  whereas 
an  individual  with  an  independent  income  can  more  often  find  a suitable 
location  since  he  is  not  restricted  to  a geographic  area. 

Elderly  deaf-blind  people  need:  greater  financial  security,  help 
with  the  problem  of  communication,  more  social  contacts,  an  occupation, 
and  recreation.  Since  this  group  is  widely  scattered,  it  is  difficult 
for  workers  with  the  blind  to  gain  sufficient  experience  to  enable 
them  to  give  the  kind  of  skilled  service  necessary.  Volunteer  groups 
could  render  invaluable  help  to  these  people  but  there  again  the  quest- 
ion of  experience  and  understanding  of  the  double  handicap  presents  a 
barrier. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible,  deaf-blind  people  should  be  persuaded 
to  learn  braille  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  world  events  and  the 
world  of  literature.  Braille  also  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  carry  on 
correspondence  with  other  blind  and  deaf-blind  people.  When  they  are 
able  to  do  this,  the  correspondence  constitutes  a real  social  outlet 
for  them. 

Living  expenses  for  deaf-blind  people  run  higher  than  those  for 
blind  people.  Blind  people  can  accomplish  a great  deal  by  telephone,  for 
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example,  -while  in  all  activities  of  daily  life  deaf-blind  persons  need 
personal  service  which  can  be  costly.  The  Foundation  recommends  that 
Aid  to  the  Blind  grants  should  include  a differential  for  people  who 
are  also  deaf. 


Problems  of  Deaf-Blind  Persons  of  Employable  Age 


The  greatest  need  of  these  people  is  for  adequate  rehabilitation 
service,  including  diagnosis,  evaluation,  personal  adjustment,  vocation- 
al training,  and  placement  in  remunerative  employment.  Rehabilitation 
services  generally  have  shelved  deaf-blind  clients  as  non-feasible  due 
to  the  deafness,  without  considering  the  total  personality  and  the  po- 
tential capacities  involved.  In  a few  states,  rehabilitation  services 
have  been  effective,  but  in  far  too  many  areas  of  the  country  this  is 
not  the  case . 

Greater  effort  is  needed  to  give  deaf-blind  clients  work  in 
accordance  with  their  individual  capabilities  - work  of  a constructive 
nature  with  sufficient  interest  to  give  satisfaction  and  with  fair 
compensation.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  the  finding  of  suitable 
employment  for  deaf-blind  people  with  higher  education,  and  this  area 
should  be  studied  thoroughly.  One  college  graduate,  for  example,  is 
folding  linens  in  a hospital.  The  percentage  of  employed  employable  deaf- 
blind  persons  is  extremely  low  and  few  of  these  are  working  at  their 
maximum  qualitative  and  quantitative  capacities.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  vocational  planning  for  deaf-blind  children  be  initiated  while  they 
are  still  in  school  through  cooperation  between  the  educators  and  the 
rehabilitation  counselors. 

Whether  a deaf-blind  person  is  placed  in  a sheltered  workshop  or 
in  competitive  employment,  he  must  be  trained  in  effective  means  of  com- 
munication, otherwise  he  cannot  relate  to  employer  or  fellow  employees. 
The  deaf-blind  worker,  the  employer,  and  fellow -employees,  all  must  re- 
cognize the  possibility  and  danger  of  misunderstanding,  which  must  be 
avoided  if  possible,  or  corrected  promptly  when  it  develops. 

Travel  to  and  from  the  job  can  present  a serious  obstacle .Although 
rehabilitation  services  require  blind  clients  with  hearing  to  travel  in- 
dependently to  and  from  work,  this  should  not  be  mandatory  in  the  case 
of  deaf-blind  clients.  The  inability  to  travel  alone  must  not  be  used 
as  a reason  for  rejection  for  employment,  since  various  ways  can  be  found 
to  solve  this  problem. 

There  is  need  for  constructive  programs  of  industrial  homework 
which  could  furnish  remunerative  occupation  in  many  instances,  but  we 
know  of  no  section  of  the  country  - with  one  possible  exception  - that 
has  any  effective  program  of  this  kind.  Most  states  give  homebound  blind 
and  deaf-blind  people  some  handcraft  work  to  do  at  home,  but  the  work  is 
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irregular,  undependable,  and  poorly  paid. 


Resources 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  complete  rehabilitation  including  vo- 
cational training  and  job  placement  for  deaf-blind  people  requires 
greater  skill,  more  time  and  effort  than  for  persons  who  are  blind 
only,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  develop  specialized  services  within 
regional  rehabilitation  centers  throughout  the  country.  At  present 
there  are  two  centers  offering  such  service  and  these  programs  could 
be  expanded  considerably  within  the  region  served.  There  are  three 
workshops  which  have  limited  programs  for  deaf-blind  people,  and  there 
are  several  other  agencies  presently  initiating  programs.  However,  in 
these  instances,  the  service  is  limited  to  the  l*cal  area  and  the  in- 
cidence of  deaf-blindness  within  any  one  community  is  invariably  low. 

A plan  of  regional  service  could  offer  help  to  the  total  population 
within  a widespread  area,  and  the  continuity  of  such  service  would  help 
perfect  skills  on  the  part  of  professional  workers  and  volunteer  helpers. 

Organized  recreational  activities  have  been  developed  in  two 
agencies  and  to  a limited  extent  in  several  others.  There  is  an  urgent 
need  for  expansion  of  programs  of  this  type  through  Art  the  country.  In 
two  cities  a small  group  of  deaf-blind  people  have  formed  social  clubs 
by  themselves,  meeting  approximately  once  a month.  Although  the  two 
groups  have  found  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  from  these  contacts,  they 
have  been  functioning  under  extreme  difficulty  because  of  limited  finances 
and  limited  volunteer  help.  Only  with  trained  professional  or  trained 
volunteer  guidance  can  a group  of  totally  deaf-blind  people  Enjoy  a con- 
structive recreational  program.  Understanding  leadership  is  an  absolute 
necessity  in  order  to  avoid  a breakdown  in  communication  and  activities. 
Volunteer  services  can  be  invaluable  for  social  contacts,  personal  ser- 
vices, and  travel;  and  the  use  of  volunteers  should  be  expanded.  However, 
volunteer  workers  need  professional  guidance,  training,  and  interpreta- 
tion, and  without  such  professional  leadership  a volunteer  program  can 
be  actually  detrimental. 


Research 

There  is  a great  need  for  research  concerning  the  effect  of  hearing 
impairment  upon  blind  people.  One  such  study  is  currently  under  way,  and 
another  which  was  started  several  years  ago  has  never  been  completed.  In 
view  of  increasing  scientific  developments  and  medical  progress,  ampli- 
fication of  sound  for  blind  persons  with  severe  functional  deafness  should 
be  thoroughly  explored.  Even  slight  hearing  perception  of  gross  sounds 
might  prove  invaluable  for  such  people  in  terms  of  orientation  and  greater 
awareness  of  environment.  New  advances  in  auditory  training  techniques 
offer  possibilities  in  such  use  of  residual  hearing  to  an  extent  as  yet  un- 
known. Funds  should  be  made  available  to  obtain  the  best  possible  medical 
service,  equipment,  and  training  in  this  area. 
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ADULT  REGISTER  - July  1,  1959 


State 

20-49 

H.H. 

20-49 

Deaf 

Over  50 

H.  H. 

Over  50 
Deaf 

Insufficient 

Information 

Total 

Alabama 

9 

9 

11 

4 

3 

36 

Arizona 

2 

2 

8 

5 

2 

19 

Arkansas 

0 

3 

3 

5 

3 

14 

California 

20 

18 

255 

68 

3^ 

395 

Colorado 

2 

3 

23 

8 

2 

38 

Connecticut 

5 

4 

36 

22 

2 

69 

Delaware 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

2 

District  of  Columbia 

1 

2 

5 

4 

1 

13 

Florida 

9 

6 

23 

14 

4 

56 

Georgia 

3 

2 

9 

8 

2 

24 

Idaho 

1 

0 

7 

3 

1 

12 

Illinois 

7 

9 

34 

19 

16 

85 

Indiana 

3 

7 

37 

16 

2 

65 

Iowa 

2 

9 

10 

8 

5 

34 

Kansas 

3 

1 

12 

13 

9 

38 

Kentucky 

3 

1 

8 

1 

10 

23 

Louisiana 

5 

17 

12 

27 

0 

6l 

Maine 

2 

1 

17 

5 

3 

28 

Maryland 

1 

2 

4 

6 

4 

17 

Massachusetts 

22 

l6 

163 

49 

19 

269 

Michigan 

9 

Q 

s 

39 

19 

24 

100 

Minnesota 

7 

9 

12 

16 

0 

44 

Mississippi 

1 

2 

0 

4 

2 

9 

Missouri 

3 

14 

61 

28 

27 

133 

Montana 

1 

1 

53 

9 

1 

65 

Neb raska 

1 

3 

4 

3 

3 

l4 

Nevada 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

0 

1 

15 

8 

0 

24 

New  Jersey 

4 

7 

22 

6 

12 

51 

New  Mexico 

1 

1 

0 

. 1 

0 

3 

New  York 

45 

59 

231 

124 

9 

468 

North  Carolina 

13 

17 

114 

33 

7 

184 

North  Dakota 

0 

2 

'0 

0 

0 

2 

Ohio 

9 

15 

48 

52 

23 

147 

Oklahoma 

3 

4 

12 

2 

2 

23 

Oregon 

4 

3 

16 

5 

5 

33 

Pennsylvania 

17 

22 

222 

79 

32 

372 

Rhode  Island 

1 

0 

19 

3 

0 

23 

South  Carolina 

5 

4 

11 

12 

7 

39 

South  Dakota 

4 

0 

9 

3 

3 

19 

Tennessee 

4 

7 

18 

7 

22 

58 

Texas 

7 

11 

l$ 

16 

11 

64 

Utah 

3 

4 

17 

7 

3 

34 

Vermont 

1 

4 

1 

4 

2 

12 

Virginia 

4 

14 

6 

10 

5 

39 

WshMgton 

3 

7 

8- 

3 

2 

23 

West  Virginia 

2 

8 

10 

1 

4 

25 

Wisconsin 

2 

5 

15 

19 

15 

56 

Wyoming 

0 

1 

15 

0 

0 

16 

TOTAL 

254 

3^7 

1674 

760 

343 

3378 
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CHAPTER  VII  - THE  DEAF-BLIND 


PART  II 


EXISTING  PROGRAMS  AND  UNMET  FEEDS  IN  SERVICE 
TO  DEAF-BLIND  CHILDREN  UNDER  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  AGE 


As  of  September  1,  1959;  3^3  children  under  twenty  years  of  age 
have  been  reported  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as  being 
both  deaf  and  blind.  The  majority  are  reported  to  have  sustained  both 
deafness  and  blindness  in  the  pre-verbal  period.  Retrolental  fibroplas- 
ia and  congenital  cataracts  due  to  maternal  rubella  are  the  two  most 
frequently  cited  causes  of  blindness,  while  maternal  rubella  and  "con- 
genital" are  the  terms  most  often  used  to  describe  the  cause  of  deaf- 
ness. Approximately  40  per  cent  of  these  children  are  also  reported  to 
have  at  least  one  other  physical  disability  in  addition  to  deafness 
and  blindness,  such  as  cerebral  palsy,  brain  damage  without  cerebral 
palsy,  congenital  heart  defect,  etc. 

Eighty-four  children  (plus  one  child  from  Canada)  are  currently 
enrolled  in  the  eight  existing  schools  in  the  country  which  maintain 
departments  for  the  deaf-blind.*  However,  many  of  these  children  are 
not  making  the  degree  of  progress  traditionally  expected  of  an  "edu- 
cable  deaf-blind  child, " based  on  hitherto  accepted  standards  of  in- 
struction such  as  pupil-teacher  ration  (2-1),  curriculum, and  methods-*-  . 

Despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a serious  shortage  of  teachers  of 
the  deaf-blind  (only  four  of  the  schools  are  in  a position  to  admit  out- 
of  state  pupils),  it  has  been  found  that  relatively  few  children  each 
year  are  considered  eligible  for  a formal  educational  program,  due  to 
a generally  retarded  level  of  functioning  behavior. 

Of  the  363  reported  children,  186  are  living  at  home  and  are  not 
enrolled  in  any  educational  program.  Twenty-two  are  four  years  of  age 
or  under.  The  remaining  l64  range  in  age  from  five  to  nineteen.  Of  the 


Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
Illinois  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf,  Michi- 
gan School  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  and  Washington  State  School  for  the 
Blind. 
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total  group  (363),  seventy-four  are  in  institutions  for  the  mentally 
deficient,  and  nineteen  are  in  other  educational  programs,  i.e.,  nur- 
sery schools,  tutoring,  etc.^ 

Although  the  incidence  of  reported  "deaf-blindness"  is  low  when 
compared  with  that  of  other  physical  handicaps,  the  multiplicity  of 
problems  associated  with  this  type  of  handicap  is  tremendous.  Since  the 
children  are  widely  scattered  throughout  the  United  States,  and  since 
services  vary  from  state  to  state,  the  needs  of  most  of  these  youngsters 
have  not,  and  are  not,  being  adequately  met,  either  on  a preschool  or 
school-age  level. 3 

In  195^u  at  its  second  meeting  held  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Deaf,  the  National  Study  Committee  on  Education  of  Deaf-Blind  Child- 
ren prepared  a report  (subsequently  submitted  to  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  to  the  Conference  of  Executives  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf),  which  included  a number  of  resolutions 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  need  for  research  and  further  assess- 
ment of  the  total  national  problem.  The  following  excerpt  is  of  particu- 
lar significance: 

"The  National  Study  Committee  on  Education  of  Deaf- 
Blind  Children  recognizes  that  there  is  a wide  range 
of  disabilities  involved  in  this  double  handicap,  and 
defines  a deaf-blind  child  as  one  whose  combination 
of  handicaps  prevents  him  from  profiting  satisfactorily 
from  educational  programs  provided  for  the  blind  child 
or  the  deaf  child."  3 


Research  Needs 

Since  national  planning  is  considered  essential,  it  would  seem 
that  principles  and  standards  based  on  research  findings  must  be  devel- 
oped in  the  following  areas: 

1.  Differential  diagnosis  and  therapy 

2.  Home  counseling 

3 • Education 

If  the  needs  of  the  preschool  child  are  to  be  met  in  his  home 
community  through  enlightened  parent  counseling  and  utilization  of 
local  resources,  and  if  appropriate  educational  recommendations  are 
to  be  made,  all  aspects  of  the  child's  growth  and  development  should  be 
studied  at  as  early  an  age  as  possible  by  a multi-disciplinary  team  in 
a medical  setting.  In  order  to  formulate  replicable  standards  for  pro- 
gram planning  at  any  level  in  the  child's  development,  one  must  first 
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be  able  to  identify  and  describe  the  problems  involved  in  the  handicap- 
ping conditions,  and  secondly,  to  develop  means  of  treating  them  on  an 
individual  basis. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  differential  diagnosis, 
and  because  of  the  scattering  of  the  children,  it  is  only  since  1955 
that  anything  resembling  a systematized  attempt  at  evaluation  has  been 
made  at  all.  The  two  small-scale  efforts  that  have  been  undertaken  since 
that  time  have  progressed  without  the  benefit  of  a formal  research  de- 
sign or  the  complete  medical  resources  considered  appropriate  for  such 
diagnosis .* 

Over  the  past  five  or  six  years,  a number  of  deaf-blind  children 
have  been  seen  on  an  individual  out-patient  basis  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, Baltimore,  and  at  the  University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center,  Kan- 
sas City,  Kansas.  In  the  case  of  Johns  Hopkins,  the  children  were  re- 
ferred to  the- Speech  and  Hearing  Center,  where  a team  approach  was  used 
in  evaluating  them.  At  the  University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center,  a simi- 
lar approach  was  taken,  with  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Department  of  the 
Children's  Rehabilitation  Unit  serving  as  a focal  point. 5 

Despite  these  efforts,  no  definitive  standards  have  evolved  for 
differential  diagnosis,  therapy,  home  counseling,  or  educational  evalu- 
ation, and  a trial  in  a department  for  deaf-blind  -children  continues  to 
serve  as  the  best  criterion  for  the  educability  of  a blind  youngster  who 
appears  to  be  deaf  or  severely  hard  of  hearing. 

If,  as  it  is  believed,  the  present  methods  of  instruction  are  not 
suited  to  all  blind  children  reported  to  be  deaf,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
through  diagnostic  teaching  a framework  of  methodology  can  be  constructed 
within  which  individual  educational  needs  can  be  adequately  met. 

The  Foundation  has  already  initiated  exploratory  talks  concerning 
the  undertaking  of  a broad  study  -in  this  area,  and  we  are  looking  forward 
to  the  development  of  such  research  in  the  near  future.  The  cost  of  finan- 

tv 


* 

In  May,  1955*  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts, 
initiated  an  annual  evaluation  of  deaf-blind  children  to  be  made  at  Per- 
kins by  Dr.  Helmer  R.  Myklebust,  Director  of  the  Institute  for  Language 
Disorders  in  Children,  Thq  School  of  Speech,  Northwestern  University, 
Evanstown,  Illinois. 

In  September,  1957>  a program  for  clinical  study  of  deaf-blind  children 
was  initiated  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  cooperation 
with  Syracuse  University,  School  of  Education.  This  four-day  diagnostic 
evaluation  is  made  through  the  Center  for  the  Development  of  Blind  Child- 
ren and  the  Gordon  D.  Hoople  Speech  and  Hearing  Center. 
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cing  a large-scale,  long-term  study  will  of  necessity  be  high  - pos- 
sibly in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000  per  year  for  five  years  - and 
the  allocation  of  federal  funds  would  seem  essential  for  the  success 
of  such  an  undertaking. 


Service  Needs 


Until  research  is  actually  under  way  and  findings  made  avail- 
able, various  service  needs  must  still  be  met  on  the  basis  of  our 
knowledge  to  date.  Although  programs  of  services  to  deaf-blind  child- 
ren have  been  strengthened  year  by  year,  three  urgent  needs  continue 
to  plague  the  field:  More  adequate  parent  counseling  and  preschool 
services,  expanded  teacher  training  programs,  and  development  of  state 
legislation  to  provide  tuition  at  out-of-state  facilities. 


Parent  Counseling  and  Preschool  Services  * 

These  services  vary  from  state  to  state.  In  most  instances,  they 
are  rendered  by  either  governmental  or  voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind, 
or  county  child  welfare  programs.  For  the  most  part,  agency  staff  have 
little  or  no  orientation  to  the  problems  of  deaf-blindness. 

To  our  knowledge,  only  one  stated  has  developed  a plan  for  the 
co-ordination  of  services  to  deaf-blind  youngsters  both  at  the  preschool 
and  school-age  level.  This  plan  entails  the  employment  of  a counselor  at 
state  level  to  serve  deaf-blind  children  of  all  ages,  and  their  parents. 
The  following  qualifications  are  considered  requisite  for  the  role:  A 
basic  background  in  social  casework  with  additional  preparation  in  the 
areas  of  child  development,  deafness,  and  blindness. 

With  the  help  of  such  a counselor,  parents  could  be  guided  toward 
greater  utilization  of  national,  regional,  and  community  resources.  On 
the  national  and  regional  levels,  such  resources  would  include  diagnostic, 
educational,  and  consultative  services.  Locally,  these  would  include  medi- 
cal services,  such  as  hospitals  for  diagnosis  and  therapy;  public  health 
nursing  services;  cerebral  palsy  clinics;  crippled  children's  programs, 
etc.  They  would  also  include  family  and  child  welfare  services  (for  finan- 
cial aid,  supportive  casework,  possible  foster  homes,  etc.);  services  to 
the  blind;  child  guidance  clinics  and/or  other  psychiatric  services; 
speech  and  hearing  clinics  (for  hearing  evaluation  and  therapy);  nursery 
school  programs,  i.e.,  for  sighted  children,  or  for  the  deaf  or  blind. 


In  the  case  of  deaf-blind  children,  the  term  "preschool"  is  used  with 
reference  to  a child's  educational  status  rather  than  his  chronological 
age. 
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Until  other  states  adopt  similar  plans,  the  Foundation  must  continue 
to  provide  state  and  local  workers  with  orientation  to  the  problems  of 
deaf-blindness,  both  through  consultative  field  service,  and  workshops 
and  institutes.  One  such  workshop  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1958  in 
cooperation  with  the  School  of  Education,  Syracuse  University.  Although 
participants  were  selected  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
neither  individual  states  nor  geographic  regions  were  officially  repre- 
sented by  the  group.  This  type  of  program  does  not  therefore  solve  the 
problem.  Since  deaf-blind  children  are  at  present  reported  from  all  but 
five  states  (Alaska,  Delaware,  Hawaii,  Montana  and  West  Virginia),  and 
are  widely  distributed  among  the  other  states,  it  would  seem  that  a 
regional  plan  of  service  might  be  one  solution. 


Teacher  Training  Programs 


As  of  September  1,  1959>  thirty-four  teachers  with  varying  degrees 
of  qualification  are  working  with  all  the  deaf-blind  children  currently 
in  school.  Since  it  is  generally  recognized  by  educators  of  the  deaf- 
blind  that  the  most  effective  teaching  is  done  with  a ratio  of  two  pupils 
to  one  teacher,  this  means  that  even  now  (with  a total  enrollment  of 
eighty-five  pupils  in  the  eight  departments)  there  is  a grave  shortage. 

Nor  does  this  take  into  account  the  fact  that  ninety-seven  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  are  presently  reported  to  be  living 
at  home  and  not  in  any  educational  program.  How  many  of  these  youngsters 
could  benefit  from  formal  instruction  can  only  be  estimated,  but  undoubt- 
edly half  of  this  number  is  in  immediate  need  of  such  a program.  For  many 
of  them,  it  may  be  too  late . 

There  are  thirty-two  additional  children  living  at  home  who  are 
five  years  of  age  or  under.  Based  on  these  two  sets  of  figures  alone , it 
can  be  reasonably  predicted  that  approximately  seventy  children  will  be 
in  need  of  schooling  in  the  next  two  years.  We  can  also  predict  now  that, 
due  to  the  teacher  shortage  and  other  factors  in  the  over-all  picture, 
less  than  half  of  these  youngsters  will  be  given  the  opportunity  for  an 
education. 

Although  over  the  years  several  experimental  attempts  have  been 
made  to  train  teachers  of  deaf-blind  children  3 } none  of  these  efforts 
has  been  considered  adequate  to  meet  the  need. 

At  present,  there  is  only  one  training  course  available.  This  course 
is  conducted  by  a school  with  a department  for  deaf-blind  children  (Perkins 
School  for  the  Blind)  in  cooperation  with  an  accredited  university  (Boston 
University),  and  is  offered  on  a graduate  level.  Since  its  introduction  in 
1956,  fifteen  students  have  completed  the  course.  Of  these  fifteen,  ten 
have  remained  in  the  field  and  are  currently  teaching  deaf-blind  children  . 
Of  these  ten,  however,  nine  have  remained  in  the  deaf-blind  department  of 
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the  school  sponsoring  the  course.  Four  students  are  currently  in  training. 

If  the  services  of  trained  teachers  are  to  be  secured  for  the  other 
seven  departments  in  the  country,  it  seems  obvious  that  additional  pro- 
grams are  needed. 

Plans  are  already  under  way  for  the  development  of  a second  train- 
ing program,  but  this  cannot  be  put  into  effect  for  at  least  another  two 
years.  Assistance  is  needed  in  the  financing  of  such  a program,  as  well 
as  in  its  over-all  professional  development. 

In  the  meantime,  immediate  study  must  be  given  to  ways  and  means 
of  serving  deaf-blind  children  who  are  waiting  at  home. 


State  Legislation 

Thirty-seven  states  are  currently  enabled  by  law  to  provide  tuition 
for  the  education  of  deaf-blind  children.  Of  these  thirty-seven,  fourteen 
are  limited  either  to  payment  of  tuition  to  a deaf-blidd  department  with- 
in their  own  states  or  neighboring  states,  to  the  payment  of  part-tuition 
only,  to  the  payment  of  part- tuition  out  of  state,  or  to  the  payment  of 
tuition  out  of  state  for  a limited  period  only. 

Of  these  thirty-seven  states,  nine  have  passed  specific  legisla- 
tion as  a result  of  the  Foundation's  efforts  in  the  field  during  the 
period  1955-1959,  add  twelve  states  have  appropriated  funds  under  already- 
existing  legislation  as  a result  of  the  Foundation's  efforts  in  the  field 
during  the  period  1953-1959* 

Several  of  the  remaining  states  are  in  immediate  need  of  such  legis- 
lation. 

Since  most  of  the  state  laws  now  affecting  deaf-blind  children  pro- 
vided only  for  the  payment  of  tuition  and  maintenance  ( which  presently 
ranges  from  $3,000  - $4,500),  a troublesome  problem  has  arisen  concern- 
ing diagnostic  evaluation  and  transportation  oosts.  In  many  instances, 
the  Foundation  has  assisted  individual  states  in  meeting  these  costs, 
but  the  introduction  of  broader  legislation  and/or  broader  interpretation 
of  existing  laws  is  needed  to  cover  out-of-state  evaluation  and  transport- 
ation expenses.  Two  states  (Kansas  and  North  Dakota)  have  recently  passed 
laws  which  could  serve  as  models,  and  the  Foundation  has  also  drafted  a 
suggested  bill  which  has  proven  to  be  of  assistance  to  legislators  and 
other  state  officials  concerned  with  the  problem. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the  Foundation  has  also  provided,  and 
continues  to  provide,  full  or  part-tuition,  as  well  as  evaluation  and 
transportation  expenses  for  individual  children  in  emergency  situations. 
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In  each  case,  it  is  understood  that  such  aid  is  offered  on  a temporary 
basis  only,  pending  the  development  of  appropriate  state  legislation. 
Much  progress  has  been  noted  in  this  important  area,  but  continued 
efforts  must  be  put  forth  until  all  deaf-blind  children  in  the  coun- 
try are  at  least  given  the  opportunity  for  an  education  as  quickly  as 
school  openings  are  available. 
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APPENDIX 


A Summary  of  Major  Recommendations 
November  i960 


The  following  recommendations  regarding  blind  and  deaf-blind  per- 
sons should  all  be  given  extroadinaiy  emphasis  and  attention  in  consid- 
ering the  highly  specialized  needs  of  the  blind  person  who  has  addition- 
al emotional  and  physical  disabilities. 


EDUCATION 


It  is  accepted  philosophy  that  every  blind  child  has  a right  to 
services  and  education  at  least  equal  to  those  which  he  would  have  re- 
ceived if  sighted. 

The  preschool  blind  child  and  his  parents  need  early  counseling 
service  of  a highly  professional  nature.  This  service  should  be  assured 
to  all  persons  needing  it  through  governmentally-supported  child  welfare 
services.  Federal  support  should  be  given  to  major  study  and  research 
areas  concerning  the  preschool  blind  child  such  as: 

1.  The  role  of  vision  in  the  learning  process  and  the  consequences 
of  visual  loss. 

2.  New  and  more  appropriate  instruments  and  diagnostic  procedures 
for  evaluating  the  blind  child’s  total  capacity. 

3.  Commitment  procedures  of  all  children  to  institutions  for  men- 
tally retarded. 

The  educational  programs  for  the  school-age  blind  child  are  largely 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  states.  However,  existing  and  future 
federal  legislation  can  materially  affect  the  quality  of  these  programs. 
We  recommend  the  following: 

1.  With  more  than  half  of  the  blind  children  of  school  age  being 
educated  in  programs  with  sighted  children, the  inadequacy 
of  the  Federal  Act  of  1879  to  provide  books  and  tangible  ap- 
paratus to  all  blind  children  is  increasingly  apparent.  Total 
revision  of  the  Act  of  1879  to  equate  it  with  1959  needs  is 
recommended,  particularly  to  the  end  that  maximum  selection, 
use,  and  distribution  of  these  federally-provided  materials 
be  assured  in  each  state  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  blind  child- 
ren, wherever  they  may  be  educated. 
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2. 


There  exists  a national  shortage  of  professionally  prepared 
personnel  to  render  needed  services  to  school-age  blind  child- 
ren. Since  additional  necessary  preparation  is  at  the  graduate 
level,  there  is  a pressing  need  for  a federally-supported  fel- 
lowship program  for  both  leadership  personnel  and  for  the  vari- 
ety of  professional  practitioners  needed  to  render  services  to 
blind  children. 

3.  Because  mobility  and  orientation  skills  underwrite  the  efficient 
functioning  of  all  blind  persons,  it  is  essential  that  these 
skills  and  techniques  be  taught  to  blind  children  during  their 
formative  years.  However,  the  services  of  a competent  orientation 
and  mobility  instructor  in  this  area  are  very  expensive,  whether 
they  are  provided  by  a school  system  or  a community  agency.  Ul- 
timately, the  federal  goverment  will  have  the  responsibility  of 
providing  this  service  through  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehab- 
ilitation when  these  children  become  adults.  Therefore,  it  is 
logical  for  the  federal  government  to  interest  itself  in  sup- 
porting such  services  at  a time  when  they  can  be  effectively 
mastered  by  children  during  their  learning  years  and  then  util- 
ized throughout  their  life.  It  is  recommended  that  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  federal  support  of  at  least  two  quali- 
fied orientation  and  mobility  instructors  at  the  special  educa- 
tion level  of  each  state  government. 

4.  Meaningful  national  statistics  gathered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  should  include  figures  which  annually  reflect  the  needs 
of  programs  serving  the  school-age  blind  child. 


INCOME  MAINTA INANCE: 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  welcomed  the  establishment  a 
few  years  ago  of  the  disability  freeze  and  disability  insurance  provisions 
in  our  Federal  Social  Security  System  as  a constructive  and  forward-looking 
effort  to  fill  a serious  gap  in  the  nations'  social  insurance  program.  Ex- 
pansion of  the  program  in  1958  and  i960  to  provide  for  family  benefits  and 
payments  at  the  age  the  disability  occurred  were  highly  commendable  improve- 
ments . 


The  Foundation  believes  that  the  federal  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram should  be  further  broadened  and  liberalized,  with  due  regard  to  the 
fiscal  integrity  of  the  program.  A severely  disabled  individual  and  his 
family  should  be  assured  a degree  of  basic  financial  security  though  con- 
tinuation of  disability  insurance  benefit  payments,  regardless  Of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  rehabilitation  programs  in  restoring  him  to  gainful  employ- 
ment. In  addition,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  utilization  of 
money  in  the  federal  disability  trust  fund  to  cover  the  cost  of  compre- 
hensive rehabilitation  services  for  individuals  who  become  disabled  while  in 
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covered  employment.  These  comprehensive  services  should  be  provided 
through  contractual  arrangements  with  state  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies and  voluntary  agencies. 

Further,  the  Foundation  recommends  the  establishment  in  our  social 
insurance  program  of  a new  contributory  plan,  to  provide  through  prepayment 
for  the  cost  of  comprehensive  hospital,  surgical,  medical,  and  related  ser- 
vices for  OASDI  recipients  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over,  as  well  as  a 
mechanism  to  provide  for  automatic  increases  in  OASDI  monthly  benefits  re- 
lated to  a national  wage-price  index. 

The  Foundation  recognizes  that  implementation  of  some  of  these  recom- 
mendations will  require  reorientation  in  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  disa- 
bility insurance  program,  so  that  the  insured  individual  will  be  entitled 
to  those  benefits  as  his  right,  stemming  frcm  the  insurance  protection  for 
which  he  has  paid. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  regards  the  public  assistance 
programs  as  basic  welfare  programs  designed  to  provide  minimal  financial 
and  medical  aid  to  people  in  need  who  are  not  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  social  insurance  programs,  and  who  cannot  be  helped  by  vocational  re- 
habilitation procedures.  However,  the  Foundation  recognizes  that  many  of 
the  individuals  now  on  the  public  assitance  rolls,  especially  those  who 
are  blind  or  otherwise  disabled,  could  be  restored  to  self-support  through 
more  effective  rehabilitation  methods;  and  it  believes  that  implementation 
through  more  adequate  appropriations  of  authorized  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  in  public  assistance  would  be  a significant  first  step  in 
identifying  the  people  concerned  and  in  determining  ways  to  improve  their 
situations . 

Further,  the  Foundation  believes  that,  as  the  impact  of  expanded  soc- 
ial insurance  and  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  is  increasingly  felt 
over  the  years,  the  public  assitance  programs  will  truly  become  residual 
programs  for  hard  core  cases  and  for  those  temporarily  in  financial  distress. 

However,  even  though  the  number  receiving  public  assistance  may  be 
reduced,  there  is  still  a need  for  increasing  the  dollar  amount  received 
per  month.  It  is  recommended  that  Congress  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  federal  participation  in  public  assistance  payments  on  the  basis 
of  $100.00  per  month  rather  than  the  existing  $65.00  per  month,  and  that 
some  provision  be  made  so  that  this  base  would  thereafter  be  tied  to  a na- 
tional wage-price  index. 

In  addition,  Congress  should  abolish  residence  requirements  in  pub- 
lic assistance  programs  and  should  provide  for  parity  with  the  states  in 
the  federal  participation  formula  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands . 
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BASIC  REHABILITATION  SERVICES: 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  believes  that  every  blind  per- 
son should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  receive  high-quality  training  in  the 
basic  skills  needed  to  achieve  maximum  independence  in  daily  living,  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  the  individual  is  likely  to  enter  a vocational 
rehabilitation  program. 

Because  quality  of  rehabilitation  services  is  paramount  and  because 
federal  funds  are  used  for  this  purpose,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation in  1956  cosponsored  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  a 
seminar  to  establish  principles  and  standards  of  rehabilitation  centers 
for  blind  persons.* *  The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  currently  contracting  for  a follow-up  on  the  implementation 
of  these  principles  and  standards.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the 
federal  government  continually  support  periodic  evaluation  of  these  cen- 
ters with  the  long-range  objective  of  developing  an  effective  mechanism 
of  certification  that  would  simultaneously  assure  not  only  high-quality 
center  services  for  blind  persons,  but  also  judicious  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic tax  dollars.  Similarly,  rehabilitation  services  purchased  from  volun- 
tary agencies  other  than  rehabilitation  centers  should  be  subject  to  this 
same  type  of  procedure  relative  to  principles  and  standards. 

In  order  that  all  blind  persons  may  be  assured  of  rehabilitation 
services  to  achieve  optimum  independence  in  daily  living,  it  is  strongly 
recommended  that  legislation  be  enacted  to  provide  for  federal  financial 
participation  in  such  basic  services  for  all  blind  persons  needing  them 
and  including  effective  evaluation  of  vocational  rehabilitation  potential. 
Because  of  the  relatively  small  population  to  be  served  and  the  very  high- 
quality  services  necessary,  it  is  recommended  that  the  federal  government 
foster  the  development  of  rehabilitation  centers  and  facilities  on  a re- 
gional basis. 


VOCATIONAL  SERVICES: 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  believes  that  every  blind 
person  who  is  physically  able  to  work  should  be  given  the  opportunity  con- 
sistent with  his  aptitude  and  ability,  to  learn  skills  which  will  equip 
him  to  compete  effectively  in  the  current  labor  market,  and  that  he  should 
be  given  adequate  assistance  in  finding  a job  commensurate  with  his  train- 
ing and  ability,  so  that  he  may  become  self-supporting  and  live  with  dig- 


*Report  of  Seminar,  New  Orleans,  La.,  February,  1956.  "Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ters for  Blind  Persons,"  Rehabilitation  Service  Series,  No.  380.  Washirg- 
ton:  U.S.  Dept  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation, 1957- 
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nity  as  a contributing  citizen  in  his  home  community. 

Since  the  ultimate  objective  of  Public  Law  565  -83rd  Congress,  is 
to  rehabilitate  and  place  disabled  persons  in  employment,  the  primary 
effort  should  be  directed  toward  exhaustive  measures  to  place  blind  per- 
sons in  the  open  labor  market  --  professional,  white  collar,  industrial, 
etc.  The  current  federal  financial  investment  in  this  process  (approxi- 
mately $7^300,000  in  fiscal  1959)  indicates  that  the  federal  government 
should  clearly  establish  at  least  minimum  personnel  and  service  stand- 
ards in  order  to  render  the  individualized  services  necessary  to  achieve 
this  objective.  This  assumes  the  requisite  strengthening  of  the  leader- 
ship role  of  the  federal  government  in  order  to  achieve  national  uni- 
formity of  service.  It  also  assumes  maximum  utilization  of  other  major 
federally-financed  services  such  as  the  public  employment  services. 

In  order  to  assure  the  incontrovertible  right  of  the  disabled  in- 
dividual to  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  it  is  recommended  that 
legislative  provision  be  made  for  recognizing  the  client's  right  of  ap- 
peal concerning  the  adequacy  of  these  services. 

Recognizing  that  not  all  blind  individuals  are  capable  of  employ- 
ment in  the  competitive  labor  force  of  the  nation,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  provided  certain  legislative  measures  that  foster  sheltered 
employment  opportunities  such  as  those  provided  in  the  Randolph-Sheppard 
Act  (Public  Law  732  -74th  Congress,  as  amended)  and  the  Hagner-O'Day  Act 
(public  Law  739  -75th  Congress).  In  principle,  these  measures  were  de- 
signed to  serve  those  blind  individuals  who,  after  exhaustive  evaluation, 
have  failed  to  enter  the  competitive  labor  market.  The  Foundation  believes 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  federal  government  to  preserve  this  principle. 

In  addition,  there  are  those  blind  persons  who  could  produce  in  the 
open  labor  market  if  they  were  not  homebound  for  physical,  psychological, 
or  geographical  reasons.  It  is  recommended  that  the  federal  government 
assume  a more  active  leadership  role  in  fostering  the  development  of  in- 
dustrial homework  programs  for  these  persons  following  the  pattern  set 
by  its  own  pilot  program  established  in  the  state  of  Vermont  during  the 

years  1955-1957-* 

The  Foundation  believes  that  the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  should  be  expanded  to  meet  not  only  the  demonstra- 
ted need  of  disabled  persons  in  the  United  States,  but  also  the  demon- 
strated ability  of  the  individual  state  programs  to  absorb  such  expan- 
sion effectively. 


*T owns end,  M.  Roberta.  "The  Vermont  Story:  A Pilot  Study  on  Industrial 
Homework  in  a Rural  State,"  1955-1957- 
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READING  MATERIAL  AND  LIBRARY  SERVICES: 


The  Foundation  regards  lack  of  access  to  information  ordinarily  im- 
parted through  print  as  one  of  the  most  seriously  handicapping  effects 
of  blindness,  and  believes  that  this  is  being  compensated  for  to  some 
extent  through  the  Library  of  Congress  program  of  making  books  and  peri- 
odicals increasingly  available  in  braille  and  recorded  form.  It  is  re- 
commended that  the  federal  government  continue  to  support  technological 
research  designed  to  improve  the  quality  and  reduce  the  unit  cost  of 
such  materials . In  addition,  in  order  to  improve  the  distribution  and 
circulation  of  these  federally-owned  materials,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  federal  government  continue  to  contract  faith  the  states  to  render 
these  specialized  library  services  to  the  blind  people  of  the  nation. 

In  addition,  it  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to 
other  areas  relating  to  library  services  for  blind  persons  by  those 
responsible  for  these  services  --  either  governmental  or  voluntary- - 
to  the  end  that  a coordinated  non-duplicating  program  may  be  effected 
to  improve  this  primary  service  for  blind  persons. 


STATISTICS: 

Statistics  on  the  number  of  blind  persons  and  their  social 
characteristics  are  urgently  needed  at  the  national  level. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  pertinent  vision  statistics  from 
the  United  States  National  Health  Survey*  covering  the  period  July  1957  - 
June  1958  be  further  explored  to  include  a comprehensive  interview  with 
each  of  the  same  600  persons  characterized  by  the  survey  as  "function- 
ally blind."  This  intensive  follow-up  interview  should  be  designed  and 
conducted  so  as  to  reveal  the  numbers  in  that  group  who: 

1.  Are  totally  blind. 

2.  Have  light  perception  only. 

3-  Have  motion  perception. 

7.  Have  varying  degrees  of  visual  acuity,  with  correction, 
up  to  20/200. 


United  States  National  Health  Survey.  "Impairments  by  Type, Sex, and  Age, 
United  States,  July  1957  - June  1958>  " Public  Health  Service  Publication 
No.  584-B9.  Washington:  U.S.  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Fublic  Health  Service,  Div.  of  Public  Health  Methods,  1959- 
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It  is  further  recommended  that  since  this  is  going  to  be  an  on-going 
function  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  all  similar  subsequent  periodic 
findings  of  this  survey  over  the  next  ten  years  be  subjected  to  this  same 
intensive  procedure  in  order  to  establish  an  accurate  base  upon  "which  to 
project  the  estimated  number  of  blind  people  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
recommended  that  this  be  the  continuing  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  with  assurance  of  adequate  federal  financing. 

This  would  guarantee  an  unimpeachable  national  sample  upon  which 
to  base  projections  of  numbers  of  blind  persons  and  to  reflect  current 
causes  of  blindness.  This  would  provide  the  essential  basis  for  program 
planning  for  all  age  groups  of  blind  persons  and  the  specific  needs 
that  should  be  met  by  federally-supported  services. 

It  will  be  noted  that  our  recommendation  is  predicated  upon  the  cur- 
rently accepted  definition  of  blindness.*  It  has  become  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  this  definition  creates  confusion  in  the  public  mind  and  mili- 
tates against  the  best  interests  of  totally  blind  people.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  note  that  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
Blindness  is  recognizing  this  problem.  It  is  recommended  that  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  undertake  the  necessary 
leadership  to  re-evaluate  this  definition  in  the  light  of  current  knowledge 
and  practice. 


RESEARCH 

Any  scientifically  sound  research  develops  a body  of  basic  data  in 
the  specific  area  studied.  At  the  present  time,  social  and  technological 
research  affecting  blind  persons  is  lacking  both  quantity  and  quality  and 
is,  therefore,  inadequate  as  a basis  for  planning  and  program  development 
of  services  for  blind  persons.  Federal  funds  for  research  are  available 
through  several  government  agencies.  A planned  and  co-ordinated  approach 
to  research  --  not  evident  in  past  years  — now  seems  to  be  evolving.  We 
recommend  strongly  that  a federal  inter-agency  committee  on  research  in 
blindness  be  established  to  develop  a long-range  master  plan  for  the 
guidance  of  the  individual  federal  agencies  in  approving  grants  for  re- 
search projects  and  to  encourage  collaborative  research.  This  master 
plan  could  define  the  research  needs  in  both  the  social  and  technological 


Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye,  with  corrective 
glasses,  or  central  visual  acuity  of  more  than  20/200  if  there  is  a field 
defect  in  which  the  peripheral  field  has  contracted  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  widest  diameter  of  visual  field  subtends  an  angular  distance  no  greater 
than  twenty  degrees  in  the  better  eye. 
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areas  and  also  establish  priorities.  This  cohesive  kind  of  planning  would 
not  only  help  prevent  the  repetitive,  wasteful,  random  approach  which 
has  too  often  characterized  research  in  this  area,  but  would  also  tend  to 
assure  more  meaningful  federal  stewardship  of  research  funds  granted  in 
this  area. 

We  further  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  full  costs  of  research 
to  be  borne  by  the  federal  agency  whether  in  grant  or  contract  form. 


SPECIAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


It  is  axiomatic  that  adequately  prepared  professional  personnel 
are  the  key  to  providing  the  highly  specialized,  superior  services  that 
blind  people  need.  When  blindness  is  further  complicated  by  additional 
disabilities  or  old  age,  it  is  even  more  necessary  to  observe  this  prin- 
ciple. In  its  fellowship  and  training  grant  programs,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  a rare  opportunity  to  assist  in  attracting  and  recruiting  the 
kind  of  leadership  and  service  personnel  who  can  fulfill  the  desires  and 
intent  of  the  Congress  when  it  established  these  federally-supported  ser- 
vices for  blind  persons.  It  is  recommended  that  the  federal  government 
continue  to  expand  these  fellowship  and  training  grant  programs,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  in  colleges  and  universities  of  new  curricula  which 
will  impart  the  skills  and  attitudes  needed  by  these  selected  personnel. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  federal  government  encourage 
the  establishment  of  these  pertinent  courses  as  an  integral  part  of  ap- 
propriate college  and  university  schedules  to  assure  their  permanence 
in  the  higher  educational  system  of  our  nation. 

This  report  indicated  the  magnitude  and  urgency  of  the  problem  with 
respect  to  the  unmet  needs  of  blind  persons  and  the  ways  and  means  in  which 
the  federal  government  can  provide  the  philosophical  leadership  and  material 
support  needed  to  meet  them. 

It  is  essential  that  all  of  the  people  of  the  nation,  acting  through 
their  federal  government,  assume  this  responsibility  in  order  to  assure 
uniformly  high-qudlity  services  to  all  blind  persons  in  every  part  of  our 
country.  Forthright  assumption  of  this  logical  leadership  role  by  the  federal 
government  will  contribute  immeasurably  to  the  development  of  a public  con- 
cept of  blindness  as  a disability  that  can  be  dealt  with  in  a positive  and 
constructive  fashion,  assuring  to  the  blind  individual  the  dignity  and  self- 
respect  that  inseparably  acctmpanies  the  management  of  his  own  life 
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